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THE  EOLIRTH  ESTATE  I  he  Only  Indcpcudciit  Weekly  Journal  of  Neiespaperin^ 


Sun-Sentinel  Santa  is  a  fund-raising  program  to  benefit  needy  children.  Last  year,  with 
generous  gifts  from  6,500  readers  and  challenge  dollars  from  the  McCormick  Tribune 
Foundation,  $423,917  was  donated  to  45  social  agencies  in  South  Florida.  These  funds 
brighten  needy  children’s  lives  through  gifts  or  through  programs  that  make  a  difference 
year  ’round,  including  health  care,  food,  shelter,  clothing,  counseling,  child  care,  and 
mentor  programs. 

The  Sun-Sentinel  Santa  Fund  owes  its  success  to  the  efforts  of  our  editorial  staff  who 
write  about  children  in  our  community  who  suffer  from  illness,  poverty,  abuse  or  neglect. 
It  is  these  heart-felt  stories  that  motivate  our  readers  to  ^  ^  . 

prove  that  Santa  really  does  exist  after  all. 

Florida's  fastest  growing  major  newspaper. 


Yes,  Virginia.  There  really  is  a  Santa. 
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Call  collect  (619)  293-1818 
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P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 


UVE!  Our  new  interactive  relation¬ 
ships  with  Times  Mirror, 
Cox  Newspapers  and  Media 
General  will  soon  deliver 
exciting  services  that  extend 
the  capabilities  of  major 
daily  newspapers. 


LIVE!  Now,  connections  to  the 
worldwide  Internet  and 
a  new  Windows™  version 
that  adds  photo  images, 
sound  and  more. 


LIVE!  An  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  offer 
their  advertisers 
expanded  reach. 


Announcing 

prodigy:  UVE 


LIVE!  Millions  of  active 
and  involved  mem- 


News  too  local  for 
metro  papers  can  be 
covered  in  depth,  plus 
bulletin  boards  and 
interactive  polls  for 
readers  to  debate  local 
issues. 


bers  exchanging 
ideas  and  advice 
electronically. 


Just  call  Gerry  Mueller  at  (914)  993-8104  today  to  find  out  how  PRODIGY 
can  enhance  your  revenue  through  local  interactive  services. 


Windows  is  t  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  PRODIGY  is  a  registered  mark  of  Prodigy  Services  Company. 


A 

perfect 

match 


All  it  took  was  two 
tablespoons  of  blood. 

From  that,  it  was  possible  to 
determine  if  Ray  Mucerino’s  blood  was  a 
match  with  a  patient  fighting  a  fatal  blood 
disease.  There  was  a  one  in  a  million  chance 
but  Ray’s  blood  type  was  the  same  as  a  6-year 
old  leukemia  patient's. 

Ray,  who  works  in  the  Metro  Press 
department,  was  one  of  several  dozen 
St.  Petersburg  Times  staffers  who 
volunteered  in  a  company-wide  bone  marrow 
program.  The  Times  paid  the  lab  fees  for  the 
volunteers.  It  was  part  of  our  commitment 
to  the  Community  Blood  Bank,  one  of  the 
many  agendes  we  support 

Over  the  last  10  years  the  Times  gave  an 
average  of  $l-million  to  area  non-profit 
organizations.  Its  part  of  the  active  role 
the  Times  plays  as  a  partner  in  the 
community,  from  conducting  donor  drives 
to  sponsoring  literacy  programs. 

Thanks  to  people  like  Ray, 
this  partnership  works. 

^.Petersburg  Sfimes 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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JANUARY 

13*15  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

30-22  —  Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington 

23- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 
28-29  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

1  O- 12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2- 14  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

13-16  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

24- 26  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Clarion  Hotel,  Baltimore 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1- 5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

2- 5  —  American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel,  Miami 

6-8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

9- 11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O- 13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
13-15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

24-26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

MAY 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
15-18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

15-18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 
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“We  have  doubled  our  advertising 
business  in  the  past  year,  and  I  feel 
that  is  related  to  the  quality  of 
CoverSTORY.  The  entertainment 
coverage  is  something  that  is  appeal¬ 
ing  to  both  readers  and  advertisers  ” 


Ed  Moss,  Publisher,  The  Evening  Sun, 
Hanover,  Pennsylvania. 


CoverSTORY  is  the  fastest  growing  entertainment  package  in  ui 
the  industry.  The  dynamic  design  and  fresh,  original  reporting  ^ 
bring  new  excitement  to  any  paper.  For  more  information: 

Send  to:  CoverSTORY 

3150  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  21 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018. 

Fax:  708-299-9509.  Or  call:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1-800-2 1 STORY. 
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The  Best  Performer  in  the  Entertainment  Business. 
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THE  13TH  ANNUAL 


William  Harvey  Awards 

for  outstanding  writing  in  the  general  media  on  cholesterol  and  high  blood  pressure 


The  purpose  of  the  award 
is  to  inc  rease  public 
’  awareness  and  know  ledge 
(Thigh  blood  pressure 
<  ‘  and  cholesterol  and 

their  elTects  on  health. 


-First  prizes:  $2,000;  Second  prizes:  $1,000 

-Separate  competition  for  high  blood  pressure 
and  cholesterol 

-Separate  awards  in  each  competition  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  television  and  radio  writers 


-Entries  must  be  published  or  aired  between 
January  1,  1993,  and  December  31,  1993 
Deadline:  February  15,  1994 

-Sponsors:  American  Medical  Writers  Association 
National  High  Blood  Pressure  Education  Program 
National  Cholesterol  Education  Program 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company 


Write  for  Guidelines  and  Application  to: 

William  Harvey  Awards 

c/o  Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  Industry  and  Public  Affairs 
Princeton,  NJ  08543-4000 

Or  call  Ralph  Jones  at  908-233-8688 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  I 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 
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Censorship  never  works 

A  JUDGE’S  GAG  order  on  news  of  a  sensational  murder  case  in  Canada  has 
turned  into  outright  censorship.  And,  as  in  all  censorship  cases,  it  hasn’t 
worked. 

Not  only  have  Canadian  customs  officials  confiscated  U.S.  newspapers 
containing  stories  about  the  case,  but  they  have  arrested  at  least  61  people 
who  crossed  the  border  to  pick  up  copies  of  U.S.  papers  so  they  could  read 
about  it.  Still  authorities  have  not  been  able  to  stop  the  flow  of  news. 

The  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Association  told  E&P, 
“Everybody  is  pretty  well  getting  the  information  on  computer  databases,  fax¬ 
es  and  so  forth.”  The  judge  as  well  as  the  premier  of  Ontario  blame  the  me¬ 
dia  for  attempting  to  circumvent  the  ban.  Actually,  it  is  the  reading  public 
that  has  found  a  way  to  bypass  the  media  and  get  the  information. 

Fortunately,  three  big  Canadian  news  organizations  are  challenging  the 
ban.  The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto  Star  and  Southam  Newspapers 
group  are  appealing  the  gag  order.  A  hearing  is  scheduled  Jan.  31.  The  judge 
issued  his  gag  order  in  July.  An  issue  of  this  importance  should  move  through 
the  system  faster  than  that. 

Women  sportswriters 

HARASSMENT  OF  WOMEN  sportswriters  while  covering  their  interview 
assignments  in  the  locker  rooms  of  professional  football  teams  has  reared  its 
ugly  head  again.  We,  and  many  of  the  women  sportswriters,  thought  the 
problem  had  been  solved  three  years  ago  when  Lisa  Olson  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  sued  the  New  England  Patriots,  claiming  she  had  been  sexually  intimi¬ 
dated  by  three  players.  The  sportswriters  say  the  problem  persists  because 
team  managements  have  not  taken  a  stand  on  it. 

One  pointed  out  to  E&P  that  no  nonsense  is  tolerated  in  the  locker  rooms 
of  professional  basketball  teams;  after  an  incident  in  Atlanta,  the  National 
Basketball  Association  commissioner  and  the  player  publicly  apologized  to 
the  writer  and  the  player  was  fined. 

Why  don’t  sports  editors  and  their  bosses  put  pressure  on  managements  of 
football  teams  to  apply  the  same  procedure  when  there  are  such  locker  room 
incidents?  Players  should  be  given  the  message  loud  and  clear  that  manage¬ 
ment  won’t  tolerate  such  behavior.  Until  now,  they  apparently  haven’t  been 
given  that  message. 

A  little  more  openness 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  legal  bulldogs  of  the  Reporters  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  and  National 
Security  Archive  for  winning  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruling  that  it  is  in  “the 
public  interest  that  as  full  a  disclosure  as  possible  be  made”  of  Independent 
Counsel  Lawrence  Walsh’s  final  report  on  his  seven-year  Iran-contra  investi¬ 
gation. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Journalism  professor 
takes  Corrigan’s  bait 


OK,  I’LL  RISE  to  the  bait  that  Don 
Corrigan  —  a  j-prof  himself  —  dangles 
on  a  big,  glinting  hook.  (Come  on, 
Don,  at  least  cover  up  the  thing  with 
the  worm  a  little.)  (“Journalism  Aca¬ 
demia  Out  of  Touch,”  Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty,  E&P,  Oct.  2,  p.  44). 

And  in  the  same  spirit.  I’ll  overstate 
a  few  things  I  don’t  believe  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  true  either: 

(1)  Journalism  is  a  social  science,  a 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  US.  edi¬ 
tors  and  war  correspondents  vigor¬ 
ously  protested  the  censorship  sna¬ 
fu  regarding  release  of  the  news 
about  a  meeting  of  President  Roo¬ 
sevelt,  British  Prime  Minister  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  and  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  leader  Chiang  Kai-shek  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  and  a  subsequent 
Churchill-Roosevelt  meeting  with 
Soviet  premier  Joseph  Stalin  in 
Tehran,  Iran.  While  correspondents 
in  Cairo  were  waiting  for  the  offi¬ 
cial  release,  a  Reuters  correspon¬ 
dent  filed  the  story  from  Lisbon, 
Portugal.  The  US.  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship  cleared  the  Reuters  dispatch 
because  the  Germans  already  knew 
of  the  meetings  but  did  not  release 
the  news  from  Cairo.  Correspon¬ 
dents  there  were  upset  further  by 
their  exclusion  from  the  Tehran 
meeting  while  cameramen  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  attend. 

Three  of  five  correspondents 
who  accompanied  an  air  raid  over 
Berlin  failed  to  return,  bringing  an 
editorial  protest  from  E&P  regard¬ 
ing  the  useless  loss  of  life.  Reporters 
can’t  contribute  to  the  success  of  a 
bombing  raid  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  participate,  E&P  said. 
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discipline  in  its  own  right,  and  as  such 
has  about  as  much  of  an  obligation  to 
better  the  newspaper  industry  as  soci¬ 
ology  has  to  better  the  toaster  industry. 

(2)  The  newspaper  industry,  high- 
tech  and  idiosyncratic  as  it  is,  needs  to 
train  its  own  employees  to  ring  the 
bells  and  blow  the  whistles.  “PageMak¬ 
er  a  must,”  say  the  ads. 

And  look  at  the  crazy  stuff  they 
want  kids  to  learn  about  inverted  pyra¬ 
mids,  courtesy  titles,  attribution  and 
headlines.  J-schools  aren’t  all  trade 
schools. 

(3)  Sometimes  wacky  ideas  turn  out 
to  have  a  big  impact.  If  they  don’t, 
that’s  OK,  too,  since  love  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  pragmatic  results,  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  enterprise. 

And  . . .  “Dreams  can  do  what  deeds 
can’t  dream.”  —  e.e.  cummings 

(4)  As  for  “ineptitude”  and  “irrele¬ 
vance,”  ask  any  of  the  44%  of  those  re¬ 
porters  who  would  rather  be  elsewhere 
about  their  paper  and  its  management 
(“Sinking  Morale,”  E&P,  Oct.  2,  p. 
26). 

(5) 1  hope  someone  pointed  out  to 
Roger  Mudd  that  we  can  get  his  valu¬ 
able  ideas  for  next  to  free  on  TV. 

OK,  now  there’re  some  extreme  ar¬ 
guments  from  the  other  side.  Time  to 
find  some  middle  ground? 

Paul  Many 

Many  is  an  associate  professor 

in  the  Department  of  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Toledo 


IN  THE  ARTICLE  (Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty,  E&P,  Nov.  13,  p.  48)  about  the 
trashing  of  campus  newspapers  around 
the  country,  Paul  McMasters  stated 
correctly  that  several  thousand  copies 
of  an  alternative  paper  distributed  at 
Penn  State  were  destroyed  by  disgrun¬ 
tled  students. 


He  also  said  the  response  to  these 
kinds  of  incidents  at  college  campuses 
by  college  officials  and  others  “has 
been  abysmal.” 

He  failed  to  report  that  at  Penn 
State,  the  reaction  to  the  incident  was 
to  have  the  crime  investigated  by  cam¬ 
pus  police.  The  suspects  were  caught, 
charged  and  prosecuted. 

Bill  Mahon 

Mahon  is  public  information  director 
at  Pennsylvania  State  University 


1  APPRECIATE  PROFESSOR  Harry 
Allen’s  reference  to  my  article  (Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty,  E&P,  Feb.  20,  p.  56)  in 
his  recent  piece  (Shop  Talk  at  Thirty, 
E&P,  Oct.  30,  p.  44). 

Last  winter,  1  recounted  my  media 
experiences  while  running  for  a  local 
school  board  office. 

In  his  recent  article,  Allen  quotes  lo¬ 
cal  city  editor  John  Miller  as  saying  his 
paper’s  candidate  announcement  on  me 
was  “no  different  from  the  play  and 
length  given  his  four  opponents.” 

Wrong,  John.  Check  again. 

My  story  in  Miller’s  newspaper  was 
more  than  40%  longer  than  an  average 
of  the  other  articles.  The  head  was 
much  bigger.  The  mug  was  three  times 
as  big.  If  it  didn’t  start  to  sound  stupid,  I 
could  go  on. 

This  point  is  worth  raising  only  be¬ 
cause  too  many  journalists  like  Miller 
react  defensively  when  their  work  is 
criticized. 

As  an  industry,  we  ignore  criticism 
from  almost  everyone  —  and  our  circu¬ 
lation  figures  continue  to  fall.  We 
should  really  listen  to  people  outside 
our  newsrooms.  They  can  teach  us  far 
more  than  we  do  them. 

Steve  Dozier 

Dozier  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky 


AN  ARTICLE  (E&P,  Nov.  20,  p.  47) 
incorrectly  stated  that  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  had  obtained  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  the  mother  of  serial  killer  Jef¬ 
frey  Dahmer.  In  fact,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  got  the  interview. 


Defends  his 
statements 


Penn  State  suspects 
were  prosecuted 


Correction 
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Letters  to  the  Editor _ 

Disagrees  with  information 
contained  in  meeting  coverage 


MARK  FITZGERALD’S  REPORT  on 
editors’  responses  to  the  Minnesota 
News  Council’s  mock-hearing  decision 
at  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  convention  in  Minneapolis  (E&P, 
Oct.  16,  p.  10)  was  dead  wrong. 

He  reported  that  by  a  show  of 
hands,  editors  demonstrated  near-uni¬ 
versal  disagreement  with  the  16-0 
council  decision  to  uphold  a  complaint 
by  a  juror  that  a  newspaper  disrupted 
her  life  and  exposed  her  to  retaliation 
by  publishing  her  name  and  address 
during  a  criminal  trial. 

In  fact,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
editors  who  raised  their  hands  agreed 
with  the  council  decision. 

Most  council  members  would  share 
the  disappointment  in  the  quality  of 
the  deliberations  as  expressed  by 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  executive  editor 
Barry  Beaupre.  The  discussion  was  su¬ 
perficial  mostly  because  the  complaint 
generated  a  unanimous  response.  Gen¬ 
erally,  our  hearings  produce  lively  de¬ 
bate  and  take  more  time. 

Your  reporter  concluded  that  one 
council  member’s  opinion  “seemed  to 
argue  for  self-censorship.”  Apparently, 
the  three-quarters  of  editors  who  voted 
in  agreement  are  somehow  out  of  step 
with  the  industry. 

And  this  is  the  point.  If  anyone,  in¬ 
cluding  E&P,  wants  to  rail  against 
news  councils,  have  at  it.  But  please  do 
it  in  the  form  of  an  opinion  piece,  not 
as  a  news  story,  especially  one  in  which 
the  premise  depends  upon  on  a  factual 
inaccuracy. 

An  editor  I  spoke  to  after  the  hear¬ 
ing  (you  see  how  random  this  process 
can  be)  said  he’d  like  to  see  a  news 
council  in  his  state.  He  later  said,  in 
another  part  of  the  program,  “1  want 
an  ethics  code,  and  a  very  explicit  one, 
and  if  we  don’t  live  up  to  it,  we  deserve 
to  get  sued.” 

News  councils  not  only  help  to  pre¬ 
vent  lawsuits,  they  encourage  editors 
to  think  and  talk  in  public  about  the 
decisions  they  have  to  make,  usually 
under  enormous  pressure. 

In  an  industry  whose  trade  publica¬ 
tions  are  laced  with  articles  about  how 
to  regain  public  trust,  why  not  lower 
defenses  against  such  public  forums  as 


news  councils?  News  organizations  can 
reassure  the  public  of  their  openness 
by  supporting  news  councils,  which 
are,  after  all,  preferable  to  government 
involvement. 

Qary  Qilson 

Gilson  is  executive  director 
of  the  Minnesota  News  Council 

Managing  editor’s  note:  The  article 
was  factually  accurate,  according  to 
Mark  Fitzgerald,  who  insists  that 
his  recollection  was  that  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  audience  clear¬ 
ly  disagreed  with  the  Minnesota 
News  Council’s  ruling  in  the  ficti¬ 
tious  case.  The  article  written  by 
Fitzgerald  was  clearly  a  news  story 
based  on  information  provided  by 
people  he  interviewed. 

Letter  did  little 
to  dispel  his  fears 

GET  REAL,  PROFESSOR  Dozier. 

Your  letter  to  the  editor  (E&P,  Nov. 
13,  p.  7)  may  be  an  attempt  at  concili¬ 
ation  between  academia  and  reality. 
But  it  does  little  to  dispel  my  fears 
about  the  quality  of  students  being 
produced  by  many  journalism  schools 
these  days. 

We  regularly  get  letters  from  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors  seeking  entry-level  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  positions.  Invari¬ 
ably,  the  writers  get  the  names  of  our 
editors  wrong  and  there  are  mis¬ 
spellings  throughout.  Quite  a  few  have 
trouble  getting  the  correct  name  of  our 
newspaper.  Are  we  wrong  to  reject 
these  applicants  outright? 

Just  the  other  day,  I  received  a  r6- 
sum6  from  a  young  man  with  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  journalism  from  William 
Paterson  College,  Wayne,  N.J.,  seeking 
a  position  on  our  copy  desk.  He  mis¬ 
spelled  the  name  of  the  college  four 
times  (“Patterson”)  in  the  resume. 
Could  it  be  that  the  young  man  spent 
four  years  at  WPC  and  never  noticed 
how  his  school’s  name  is  spelled?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  he’s  not  the  kind  of  person  we 


want  on  our  desk. 

I  suppose  Dozier  would  write  me  off 
as  a  conventional-thinking  fool  and  say 
I  probably  should  have  hired  that  kid 
from  WPC  on  the  basis  of  originality. 

Dozier’s  letter  attempts  to  link  re¬ 
cent  sharp  declines  in  readership  to 
the  fact  that  too  many  newspapers  are 
conventional.  That  may  be,  and  I’m 
among  the  first  in  our  industry  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  it’s  possible.  But  it  seems  to 
this  old-timer  that  more  than  any¬ 
thing,  readers  want  their  newspapers 
to  be  credible.  And  that,  professor, 
starts  with  such  conventional  and  basic 
things  as  spelling,  style  and  grammar. 

Do  us  a  favor  and  teach  those  things 
in  your  classroom  and  make  the  deep- 
think  stuff  extracurricular. 

David  Levine 

Levine  is  editor  and  vice  president 
of  the  North  Jersey 
Herald  &  News,  Passaic 

Says  remark  was 
made  in  jest 

TONY  CASE  DID  a  very  fine  job  of  re¬ 
porting  on  the  recent  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  National  Lesbian  &  Gay 
journalists  Association  in  New  York 
(E&P,  Oct.  2,  p.  10).  However,  I’m 
afraid  he  misinterpreted  a  remark  made 
in  jest  by  Leroy  Aarons,  NLGJA  presi¬ 
dent,  and  in  the  process  left  readers 
with  the  wrong  impression. 

When  Roy  said,  “Juan,  you’re  a  trou¬ 
blemaker”  in  response  to  my  criticism 
of  the  organization’s  leadership,  he  said 
it  in  jest.  He  did  not  snap,  as  Case 
wrote. 

Roy  was  following  up  on  an  earlier 
comment  I  had  made,  also  jokingly, 
that  I  have  learned  that  when  people 
call  me  “provocative,”  they  usually  mean 
that  I’m  a  troublemaker. 

Although  Roy  and  I  have  had  our 
differences  during  my  tenure  on  the 
NLGJA  board  (I  am  no  longer  on  the 
board),  he  and  I  have  always  gotten 
along  great  and  I  have  nothing  but  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect  for  him. 
1  would  venture  to  say  he  feels  the  same 
way  about  me. 

Juan  Palomo 

Palomo  is  a  columnist 
at  the  Houston  Post 
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Students  say  operating 
conditions  were  misrepresented 


THIS  LETTER  IS  in  response  to  an  ar¬ 
ticle  about  the  Marquette  Tribune 
(E&P,  Sept.  25,  p.  14). 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
current  staff  of  the  Tribune,  feel  our  op¬ 
erating  conditions  are  misrepresented 
and  need  clarification  in  light  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Our  coverage  is  not  dictated  by  the 
administration  and  our  conditions  are 
far  better  than  portrayed.  We  publish  a 
high-quality  campus  newspaper  for  the 
Marquette  community  without  the  ad¬ 
ministration  breathing  down  our  backs. 
We  are  not  struggling  as  the  article 
would  lead  readers  to  believe  and  the 
actions  of  past  staff  in  no  way  reflect 
the  quality  of  work  or  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  current  staff. 

Neither  university  president  Albert 
DiUlio  nor  any  administrator  stops  in 
our  offices  to  dictate  our  coverage.  In 
fact,  we  have  complete  freedom  on  the 
news,  sports  and  entertainment  pages. 
Any  event,  subject  or  topic  worthy  of 
coverage  is  considered  open  for  our 
pens  and  minds.  Administrators  have 
even  backed  up  this  freedom  —  only 
asking  that  we  abide  by  professional 
standards  of  accuracy,  balance  and  fair¬ 
ness.  This  is  something  we  have  always 
striven  for  regardless  of  the  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  only  area  where  we  are  partially 
restricted  is  the  content  of  the  boxed 
editorial.  But  the  policy  is  clearly  laid 
out  and  we  still  have  alternatives  to 
bring  up  issues  for  discussion.  We  can’t 
go  against  the  Catholic  church’s  stances 
in  the  boxed  editorial.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  we  haven’t  examined 
these  issues. 

It  should  be  quite  clear  to  those  who 
have  worked  in  the  newspaper  business 
that  the  boxed  editorial  restrictions  are 
minimal  and  do  not  impede  our  news 
operations.  The  Tribune  is  not  strug¬ 
gling.  We  are,  in  fact,  prospering. 

Brent  Killackey 

(The  letter  is  signed  by  21 
other  Tribune  staffers) 

Managing  editor’s  note:  Killackey  is 
quoted  in  the  article  as  saying,  “We 
are  fighting  to  win  some  important 
freedoms.  Freedom  to  print  stories 
that  need  to  be  printed  without  the 


fear  of  being  shut  down.  Until  we 
can  print  a  paper  free  from  the 
overwhelming  pressures  —  direct 
and  otherwise  —  we  really  are  not 
in  a  position  to  do  what  we  want  to 
do.”  He  added,  “People  have  left 
the  paper  because  of  the  pressure.” 

Another  signer  of  the  above  let¬ 
ter,  Heather  Gascoigne,  is  quoted  in 
the  article  as  saying,  “All  last 
spring,  the  administration  kept  talk¬ 
ing  about  unspecified  consequences 
if  the  paper  did  this  or  that.  This 
university  wants  the  best  of  both 
worlds.  They  want  everyone  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Tribune  is  a  free  paper  and 
they  want  to  keep  control  of  it.” 

E&P  didn’t  say  these  things.  The 
students  who  wrote  this  letter  did. 

Journalism  faculty 
say  their  position 
was  distorted 

WE,  THE  JOURNALISM  faculty  at 
Marquette  University,  believe  our  posi¬ 
tion  was  misinterpreted  and  distorted  in 
your  article  and  editorial  on  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  last  year’s  staff  of  the  student 
newspaper,  the  Marquette  Tribune. 

We  have  strongly  supported  the  Tri¬ 
bune  staff  on  the  principle  of  a  free  stu¬ 
dent  press  in  frequent  resolutions  sent 
to  the  administration  in  various  times 
of  dispute  during  the  last  several  years. 
That  consistent  support  is  part  of  the 
record.  We  believe  it  has  helped  to 
shield  the  Tribune  and  contributed  to 
its  courage  and  idealism  in  reporting 
the  news. 

The  Trib’s  recent  travails  have  sever¬ 
al  causes,  including  a  new  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  university  administration,  which 
has  tended  to  bypass  established  proce¬ 
dures  and  a  functioning  faculty-student 
publications  advisory  board.  (The  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  does  not  supervise  the 
Tribune.)  Last  year’s  Trib  editors  were 
also  victimized  at  times  by  their  own  in¬ 
experience  in  reporting  and  editing. 
They  were  free  to  make  mistakes  and 
made  them,  which  is  part  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  process. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  cover  a  compli¬ 
cated,  nuanced,  multisource  story  from 
afar  by  telephone,  as  your  reporter  did, 
especially  without  experience  on  the 


ground.  Notably,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  covering  the 
E&P  story  locally,  concluded  that  es¬ 
sentially  there  was  “no  story.” 

We  cordially  invite  you,  or  any  other 
interested  party,  to  come  to  Milwaukee 
and  check  us  out.  Marquette  journalism 
is  proud  of  its  commitment  to  First 
Amendment  freedoms  in  the  private 
school  context.  We  urge  you  to  take 
stock  of  that  commitment  in  person 
and  correct  false  impressions  created  by 
your  article  and  editorial. 

James  Scotton 

Scotton,  chairman  of  the  journalism 
faculty  at  Marquette,  wrote  the  letter  as 
a  representative  of  faculty  members 

James  Arnold,  Aria  Gamer,  August 
Gribbin,  Robert  Griffin,  Richard 

Leonard,  Chude  Okonkwor,  George 
Reedy,  Eva  Rumpf  and  William  Thom 

Managing  editor’s  note:  The  article 
did  not  say  the  journalism  faculty 
members  listed  above  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  Tribune  staff. 

The  role  of  Sharon  Murphy,  dean 
of  the  Marquette  School  of  Commu¬ 
nication,  Journalism  and  Performing 
Arts,  in  dealing  with  the  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  university  administration 
and  student  paper,  however,  was  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  article. 

It  is  a  fact,  as  E&P  reported,  that 
Bill  Blanton  resigned  as  faculty  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Tribune  because  of  his 
contention  that  administrators  were 
putting  excessive  pressure  on  the 
student  staffers. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Scotton  resigned 
as  director  of  the  Board  of  Student 
Publications. 

It  also  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  Department’s  1992-93  annu¬ 
al  report,  Scotton  referred  to  the 
administration’s  interest  in  “devel¬ 
oping  publications  appropriate  to  a 
Catholic  Jesuit  university.” 

Finally,  it  is  true  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  may  have  changed  since  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  that  the  article  was  de¬ 
scribing. 

The  article’s  author,  Allan 
Wolper,  spoke  to  dozens  of  sources 
on  and  off  the  record.  Most  of  those 
people  are  quoted  in  the  article.  No 
one,  including  Scotton,  has  contact¬ 
ed  E&P  to  say  they  were  misquoted. 

Finally,  if  reporters  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspapers  had  spoken 
to  every  source  to  whom  Wolper 
spoke,  perhaps  they  would  have 
found  that  there  was  indeed  a  story. 
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The  Kelsey  Group 


Editori^Publisher 


INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS  ’94 
The  Multimedia  Mission 


Increasingly,  newspaper  publishers  are  using  interactive  media  to  protect  their  revenue  stream,  enhance 
the  news  product,  offer  advertisers  value-added  services  and  differentiate  their  paper.  The  objective  of  the 
conference  is  to  provide  up-to-date,  practical  and  actionable  information  on  the  developments  occuning  in 
the  marketplace  today. 

Designed  by  E&P  columnist  Michael  Conniff,  this  is  the  one  conference  where  newspaper  management 
can  meet  with  the  entire  community  of  suppliers  to  the  voice  and  electronic  information  services  market.  Last 
year’s  event  in  San  Francisco  attracted  300  attendees  despite  a  blizzard  that  crippled  the  East  Coast.  Join  the 
400  industry  leaders  expected  at  Interactive  Newspapers  ’94. 

If  your  responsibilities  include  revenue  generation,  reader  satisfaction 
or  advertiser  attraction  and  retention,  you  shouid  be  at  this 
important  conference  to  heip  your  newspaper’s  position. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Conference 
Voice,  Fax,  Online  Services,  and  Database  Marketing 

February  14-16, 1994  at  the  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa,  Florida 


Kv 


Some  of  the  topics  that  will  be  addressed  Include: 

•  The  Market  for  Interactive  Newspapers 

•  Editorial  Summit 

•  Multimedia  Summit 

•  Town  Meeting  on  Alliances  with  Telcos 

•  The  News  on  Interactive  Television 

•  The  PDA  Story:  Stay  Portable  or  Perish 

•  Audiotex:  The  Ten  Year  Plan 

•  Getting  Started  in  Multimedia  Services 

•  Database  Maiketing:  How  to  Own  the  Customer 

•  Born-Again  Consumer  Online  Services 

•  Fax  Publishing:  Coming  or  Going? 

•  Newspapers  2000 

•  Interactive  Newspapers  Worldwide 


Voice  Personals:  New  Threats, 
New  Opportunities 

Current  Caller-Paid  Voice  Services 


Voice  Personals  (142) 
Voice  Classifieds  (130) 
Horoscopes  (77) 


I O  r»  w  r>r- 1  RT«j  It  «TTl  1 Q  LUI 


Voice  Personals  (8.1) 
Stock  Quotes  (8.0) 
Voice  Classifieds  (7.1) 


Survey  Conducted  by  The  Kelsey  Group  in  Early  1993 
Among  314  Dailies  and  Weeklies  With  Circulation  Over 
30,000 

This  survey  is  currently  being  updated  so  new  results  can  be 
compared  with  data  collected  over  the  past  four  years. 
Questions  include  primary  objectives  for  interactive  media, 
free  and  paid  services  being  offered  and  considered,  and 
satisfaction  levels. 


The  cost  is  $745  before  January  1,  $845  before  February  11. 

Tabletop  exhibits  wiii  aliow  ieading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 
For  information  and  a  brochure,  caii  Nataiie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 
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We’re  Biased 

Journalists  at  three  prominent  newspapers 
say  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  that 


by  Tony  Case 

JOURNALISTS  AT  THREE  of  the 
country’s  most  prominent  newspapers 
recently  admitted  that  they’re  biased 
—  and  they  say  there’s  nothing  wrong 
with  that. 

“I  tend  to  believe  that  all  media  are 
inherently  biased  and  that  all  reporters 
and  all  editors  if  they  are  intelligent 
people  have  strong  biases  on  most  sub¬ 
jects,”  Gabriel  Rotello  of  Newsday  said 
during  a  discussion  at  the  not-for-prof¬ 
it  Center  for  Communication  in  New 
York. 

Rotello,  who  as  a  columnist  is  paid 
to  express  his  beliefs,  suggested  that 
newspeople  have  an  image  problem 
not  because  they’re  biased  but  because 
of  the  false  pretense  that  they’re  objec¬ 
tive. 

There  was  a  time  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  when  newspapers  trumpeted 
their  points  of  view,  when  a  publica¬ 
tion’s  content  unashamedly  reflected 
its  publisher’s  political  affiliation  and 
opinions  on  class  and  racial  struggles. 

Today,  “you  think  that  you’re  getting 
objective  news  when  really  you’re  get¬ 
ting  the  same  old  slanted  stuff,”  Rotel¬ 
lo  said. 

He  proposed  that  newspapers  go  be¬ 
yond  merely  dropping  hints  about  their 
ideologies  on  editorial  pages  and  plain¬ 
ly  state  their  positions  —  political,  re¬ 
ligious  or  otherwise  —  so  the  public 
isn’t  misled  into  believing  that  what  it 
reads  is  unbiased. 

Washington  Post  New  York  bureau 
chief  Malcolm  Gladwell  said  it’s  a  giv¬ 
en  that  reporters  approach  assignments 
with  certain  prejudices.  The  question 
is;  Are  they  being  fair? 

Journalistic  credibility  suffers,  he 
maintained,  because  readers  correctly 
perceive  that  newspeople  represent  a 
narrow  segment  of  the  populace. 

At  a  recent  Post  staff  meeting,  some 
of  Gladwell’s  elder  colleagues  con¬ 


curred  that  American  society  was  “in 
the  toilet”  and  were  incredulous  when 
Gladwell  said  things  weren’t  so  bad. 

He  supposed  that  the  reason  they 
saw  eye-to-eye  was  that  each  fit  the 
same  demographic  profile:  Most  were 
children  of  the  Sixties,  aged  35  to  45, 
Democratic,  upper-middle-class  and 
residents  of  the  same  affluent  suburbs. 

“Papers  like  the  Washington  Post 
have  assembled  staffs  to  write  on  press¬ 
ing  national  issues  where  everybody’s 
national  perspective  is  a  carbon  copy 
of  everybody  else’s,”  Gladwell  groused. 

“That’s  the  problem,  and  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  pretend  that  it  is  these 
outward  signs  of  political  partisanship 
that  matter,  we’re  going  to  miss  the  is¬ 


sue,  which  is  that  you  have  to  con¬ 
struct  newsrooms  not  according  to 
some  ridiculously  reductive  quota  pat¬ 
tern  but  to  have  genuine  diversity.” 

Gladwell  would  like  to  see  the  Post 
hire  national  affairs  reporters  who  are 
religious,  have  considered  voting  for  a 
Republican  presidential  candidate  and 
live  in  neighborhoods  “where  not 
everybody  has  two  cars  out  front  and 
mows  the  lawn  every  night.” 

The  Post  and  other  news  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  criticized  for  forbid¬ 
ding  employee  involvement  in  partisan 
causes.  But  Gladwell  believes  that  his 
paper’s  policy  is  necessary  considering 
the  liberal  leanings  of  most  of  his  co¬ 
horts. 

“If  you  have  a  staff  that  is  as  totally 
unrepresentative  of  the  national  divide 
over  abortion  as  ours  is,  you’d  have  to 
have  a  rule  about  not  marching  in  a 
pro-abortion  protest  because  the  whole 


staff  could  conceivably  be  there,”  he 
said.  “If  we  had  real  diversity,  it 
wouldn’t  be  an  issue.  But  we  don’t.” 

New  York  Times  metropolitan  re¬ 
porter  Michel  Marriott  said  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  let  people  know  where  he 
stands  on  issues.  He  wondered  who 
would  want  to  read  a  news  story  that  is 
purely  objective. 

“You  could  be  the  penultimate  prac¬ 
titioner  of  fairness  but  then  who’d  real¬ 
ly  believe  it?”  he  asked. 

Marriott  considers  journalism  not 
only  an  enterprise  of  ideas  but  one  of 
passion.  “I  am  passionate  about  what  I 
do  and  the  things  that  I  encounter, 
and  I  think  I  can  examine  them  and 
then  explain  those  ideas  in  a  more 


compelling  way  when  I’m  fueled  by 
passion,”  he  said. 

That  chestnut  about  good  journal¬ 
ists  keeping  distance  between  them¬ 
selves  and  those  whom  they  interview 
is  baloney,  Marriott  observed. 

“In  an  interview,  I  like  to  give  as  well 
as  receive,”  he  said.  “I  think  it  makes  it 
much  more  honest,  less  of  an  interro¬ 
gation  and  more  of  an  interchange. 
Doing  that,  of  course.  I’m  going  to  let 
them  get  a  sense  of  me  as  a  human  be¬ 
ing.  I  have  positions,  I  have  political 
leanings  and  I  let  them  know  that.” 

But  the  reporter  conceded  that  the 
give-and-take  approach  doesn’t  always 
work.  He  will  avoid  attempting  to  bond 
with  an  interviewee  who  isn’t  respon¬ 
sive  to  this  camaraderie. 

“Overall,  I’m  trying  to  get  informa¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that’s  going  to  narrow  the  door¬ 
way  of  information.”  lE^P 


Rotello  suggested  that  newspeople  have  an  image 
problem  not  because  they’re  biased  but  because  of 
the  false  pretense  that  they’re  objective. 
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W)men  Sportswriters 
Still  Face  Hassles 
In  The  Locker  Room 

Should  they  ‘take  it  like  a  man’ 
or  demand  better  conduct  from  players? 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

MICHELLE  KAUFMAN,  A  sports- 
writer  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  like 
many  other  women  sports  reporters, 
has  encountered  lewd  comments,  sub¬ 
tle  intimidations  and  thinly  veiled 
contempt  while  conducting  locker 
room  interviews. 

That’s  often  an  unpleasant  flip  side 
to  writing  about  an  enthralling  subject. 

Last  month  after  the  Detroit  Lions’ 
23-0  victory  over  Tampa  Bay,  a  former 
Lion  who  now  plays  for  the  Florida 


team  shoved  Kaufman  during  a  locker 
room  interview,  shouting,  “You  don’t 
belong  here.” 

Kaufman  attributed  the  player’s  be¬ 
havior  to  the  fact  that  “I  was  a  wo¬ 
man,”  and  though  the  player  apolo¬ 
gized  soon  after  the  incident,  she  noti¬ 
fied  a  team  official  and  the  story 
quickly  went  out  on  the  Associated 
Press  wire. 

In  a  column  published  the  next 
week,  Kaufman  wrote,  “The  locker 
room  isn’t  a  nice  place  to  do  business 
for  women  or  for  men.  But  it  is  where 
sportswriters  do  their  jobs ....  I  have 
earned  the  right  to  do  my  job  without 
being  harassed.” 

In  the  wake  of  that  incident  and 


others  like  it,  a  debate  of  sorts  has  be¬ 
gun. 

Some  members  of  the  press  said  a 
locker  room,  ideally  a  professional  fo¬ 
rum  for  both  players  and  reporters, 
more  often  is  a  boisterous,  loud,  pres¬ 
sure  cooker,  where  emotions  run  high 
and  common  notions  of  courtesy  have 
as  much  relevance  as  the  latest  fash¬ 
ions. 

That  environment  is  unfortunate 
but  unlikely  to  change,  they  added. 
Professional  sports  teams  have  decreed 
that  interviews  will  occur  in  the  locker 


room,  they  noted,  and  while  that  is  the 
policy,  women  sportswriters  should 
take  the  long  view,  keeping  in  sight 
their  ultimate  goal:  access  to  players. 

While  all  agreed  that  physical  abuse 
should  not  be  tolerated  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  some  believe  that  behav¬ 
ior  that  may  be  considered  harassment 
in  offices  or  board  rooms  is  par  for  the 
course  in  the  locker  room  and  is  part 
of  covering  professional  sports. 

“A  woman  reporter  going  into  a 
locker  room  and  expecting  that  she’s 
going  to  be  treated  like  she’s  at  a  sum¬ 
mit  conference  is  deluding  herself,” 
said  Marie  Brenner,  who  spent  a  sea¬ 
son  in  1979  writing  “personality-based 
baseball”  about  the  Boston  Red  Sox  at 


the  Boston  Herald  American. 

Now  a  staff  writer  at  the  New  York' 
er  magazine,  Brenner  remembered  the 
“tricky  summer”  that  she  spent  with 
the  Red  Sox,  during  which  she  en¬ 
dured  open  hostility,  projectile  tape 
balls  and  “a  lot  of  screaming  from  some 
players  who  were  primitive,  at  best.” 

While  there  is  no  excuse  for  vio¬ 
lence  or  assault,  Brenner  said,  “What  I 
learned  from  being  in  the  locker  room 
is  that  if  you’re  going  to  take  an  assign¬ 
ment,  you  have  to  try  to  do  it  on  their 
terms  and  in  a  certain  way.” 

She  said  assuming  the  role  of  an  ob¬ 
jective  outsider  may  help  put  locker 
room  behavior  in  context. 

“I  had  an  aunt  who  was  an  anthro¬ 
pologist  in  Mexico.  I  can  only  compare 
my  experience  with  hers,  going  into 
the  tribe.  In  that  locker  room,  I  was 
the  alien.  You  cannot  expect  a  tribe 
with  established  customs  to  bend  those 
customs  for  you. 

“Do  you  want  to  be  there  to  observe, 
or  do  you  want  to  be  embraced  by  the 
tribe?”  she  asked. 

“Those  are  two  different  desires,  and 
I’m  not  sure  that  both  are  reconcilable 
to  being  a  reporter.  The  fact  is,  to  be  a 
sportswriter  is  a  singular  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Women  sportswriters  are  often 
treated  badly,  but  so  are  the  men 
[sportswriters].” 

Kaufman  agreed  that  male  sports¬ 
writers  aren’t  immune  to  abuse,  but  she 
drew  a  distinction. 

“When  male  reporters  are  treated 
poorly,  it’s  usually  because  they  wrote 
something  the  athlete  didn’t  like  or 
asked  a  question  that  the  coach  didn’t 
like,”  she  said.  “I  wish  we  had  that  lux¬ 
ury. 

“I  wish  the  players  would  throw  tape 
or  yell  at  us  because  of  something  we 


“You  cannot  let  your  behavior  be  altered  by  the 
number  of  names  they  call  you  or  the  number  of 
tape  balls  they  throw  at  you.  Those  things  happen 
to  male  sportswriters  all  the  time.  That  goes  with 
the  territory,  and  I  think  you 
have  to  try  to  rise  above  it.” 
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wrote  or  because  of  a  question  that  was 
asked.” 

Women  are  more  likely  to  be  ha¬ 
rassed,  Kaufman  said,  “just  for  stand¬ 
ing  there  —  just  for  doing  our  job.” 

Insults  and  tape  balls  are  “absolute¬ 
ly”  a  part  of  life  for  both  men  and 
women  in  the  locker  room,  said  Bar¬ 
bara  Barker,  who  covers  sports  at  the 
Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.  “To  be 
treated  equally  crappy  is  fine.  But  for 
women,  I  don’t  think  that  we’re  just 
talking  about  throwing  tape  balls.” 

Cathy  Harasta,  a  sports  columnist  at 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  said  women 
sports  reporters  must  “expect  to  have  a 
high  level  of  tolerance  and  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  be  alert  to  situations  that 
could  become  so  hostile  that  you 
would  have  to  take  issue  with  it.” 

Harasta’s  policy  is  to  “do  what  I  have 
to  do.  Judge  the  situation.  Sometimes, 
you  can  diffuse  it  with  one  smart-aleck 
reply,”  she  advised. 

A  few  years  ago,  Harasta  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  losing  locker  room  of  an 
American  Football  Conference  title 
game.  “When  I  went  by,  a  couple  of 
the  players  said,  ‘We  know  what  you’re 
in  here  for.’  ” 

“It  was  just  easier  to  keep  going,”  she 
said. 

When  Harasta  covered  college 
sports,  “I  would  call  the  sports  infor¬ 
mation  service  people  as  soon  as  1 
found  out  my  assignment  and  let  them 
know.  Then,  it  would  be  in  their  court. 

“There  are  some  women  who  say 
that  you  shouldn’t  have  to  go  the  extra 
distance,  but  I  don’t  buy  that.” 

Brenner  agreed.  In  a  confrontational 
situation,  “either  react  and  say  some¬ 
thing  back  or  ignore  it,”  she  said. 

It’s  important  to  maintain  a  sense  of 
humor,  which  is  a  “good  occupational 
tool  for  a  reporter  to  have.” 

Brenner  continued,  “You  cannot  let 
your  behavior  be  altered  by  the  number 
of  names  they  call  you  or  the  number 
of  tape  balls  they  throw  at  you.  Those 
things  happen  to  male  sportswriters  all 
the  time.  That  goes  with  the  territory, 
and  I  think  you  have  to  try  to  rise 
above  it.” 

But,  Barker  said,  “Why  should  we 
have  to  ignore  it?  It  grates  on  you,  and 
bottom  line,  it’s  wrong.  I  have  chosen 
to  ignore  plenty  of  things  because  it 
isn’t  worth  the  trouble.  But  the  whole 
point  is,  it  should  never  happen.” 

While  some  teams  have  fined  play¬ 
ers  for  offensive  conduct,  some  jour¬ 
nalists  said  fines  may  have  limited  val¬ 
ue  in  changing  locker  room  behavior. 


Barker  “vehemently”  disagrees. 
“Fines  have  worked  in  the  past  and 
that  type  of  attitude  is  why  this  contin¬ 
ues  to  happen.” 

For  example,  she  said,  when  a  wo¬ 
man  sportswriter  in  Atlanta  was  ver¬ 
bally  assaulted  by  a  player,  “within  two 
days,  the  commissioner  of  the  NBA 
[National  Basketball  Association] 
called  to  apologize,  the  player  had 
apologized  and  he  had  been  fined. 

“That’s  because  the  NBA  does  not 
tolerate  that  kind  of  crap.  If  you  look 
at  what  happens,  time  and  time  again, 
it’s  the  NFL  [National  Football 
League].  Even  though  the  NFL  has  a 
policy  of  equal  access,  they  have  not 
put  very  much  muscle  behind  it.” 

Joan  Ryan,  formerly  a  sports  colum¬ 
nist  at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
agreed.  “If  management  doesn’t  toler¬ 
ate  unprofessional  behavior,  the  play¬ 
ers  don’t  do  it.  A  lot  of  us  thought  that 
things  would  change  after  Lisa  Olson 
[a  Boston  Herald  sportswriter  who  sued 
the  New  England  Patriots,  claiming 
that  she  was  sexually  intimidated  by 
three  players  in  1990],  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  would  be  set  up,  but  the  issue  was 
never  addressed.” 

Ryan,  who  has  covered  sports  for  10 
years,  said  she  is  “really  tired  of  it  hap¬ 
pening  and  tired  of  it  being  an  issue.” 

“Can’t  we  move  on?  Let’s  talk  about 
writing  and  reporting  and  get  past  this. 
Women  sports  reporters  can  deal  with 
it  better  and  can  shrug  it  off  until  a 
player  gets  physical,  but  the  players 
have  not  moved  on.” 

Brenner  again  emphasized,  “If  they 
assault  you,  they  should  be  indicted 
and  fined.”  But,  she  added,  “If  you 
were  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  woman 
reporter,  you  would  be  treated  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  way  that  would  be  reflective  of 
that  culture.  Why  is  anything  different 
in  baseball  or  football?” 

Brenner  believes  that  in  some  situa¬ 
tions,  “younger  women  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  overreact.” 

“When  you’ve  been  a  reporter  for  a 
while,  you  begin  to  take  the  long  view 
and  realize  that  some  of  this  is  part  of 
being  an  adult  writer  and  understand 
that  what  you  really  want  is  access.” 

But  Kaufman  remained  uncon¬ 
vinced. 

“As  long  as  the  locker  room  is  where 
the  league  chooses  to  conduct  inter¬ 
views  and  our  job  is  to  do  interviews, 
then  that  in  essence  becomes  our  work 
place.  In  99%  of  the  cases,  the  athletes 
are  courteous  and  it  can  work.  It’s  not 
that  difficult.” 


Another  media 
watchdog  debuts 

FORBES  MEDIACRIT/C,  A  quarter¬ 
ly  journalism  review  with  some  biting 
critiques  but  no  advertising,  debuted 
Nov.  1  in  a  difficult  niche. 

A  spin-off  of  the  annual  user’s  guide 
to  journalists  that  Forbes  Inc.  acquired 
last  year  from  conservative  economic 
consultant  Jude  Wanniski,  the  review  is 
a  response  to  the  nation’s  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  media. 

It  costs  $7.95  a  copy,  $29.95  a  year, 
and  was  not  expected  to  get  advertising, 
at  least  initially. 

“As  critics,  we’re  not  here  to  grind  a 
partisan  ax  any  more  than  we  exist  to 
be  apologists  for  some  journalism  estab¬ 
lishment,”  editor  Terry  Eastland,  a  for¬ 
mer  spokesman  for  the  Reagan  Justice 
Department,  writes  in  an  introduction 
to  the  108-page  debut  issue. 

Despite  the  non-partisan  proclama¬ 
tion  and  debut  stories  by  Washington 
Post  and  Baltimore  Sun  reporters,  the 
review  has  strong  Republican  leanings: 
Forbes  president  and  CEO  Malcolm 
Forbes  Jr.  supports  Republican  causes, 
Forbes  publisher  is  former  Reagan  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  and 
Eastland  is  a  conservative  and  former 
American  Spectator  media  columnist. 
Wanniski,  who  founded  the  annual  Me¬ 
dia  Guide,  is  editor  at  large. 

The  publication  will  seek  a  broader 
audience  of  literate  readers  than  the 
journalists  attracted  by  existing  journal¬ 
ism  reviews,  Eastland  said. 

The  first  issue  features  pieces  by  New 
Republic  magazine  editor  Fred  Barnes 
debunking  the  “myth”  of  a  health  care 
crisis,  American  Spectator  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Christopher  Caldwell  ques¬ 
tioning  the  media’s  efforts  to  broaden 
coverage  of  minorities.  Sun  White 
House  correspondent  Carl  Cannon  on 
why  the  media  ignored  President  Clin¬ 
ton’s  proposal  to  condone  homosexuals 
in  the  armed  forces  until  it  exploded  in 
controversy  after  his  election. 

Forbes  continues  the  media  guide  as 
Forbes  MediaGuide  500,  an  annual  crit¬ 
ical  rating  of  the  nation’s  500  “most  im¬ 
portant  journalists.” 

Forbes  MediaCritic  joins  a  field  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  elusiveness  of  financial 
success.  The  two  largest  journalism  re¬ 
views  depend  on  the  kindness  of  grants 
and  universities,  and  a  monthly  news¬ 
paper  journal.  News  Inc.,  folded  this 
year,  only  to  be  resurrected  as  a 
newsletter.  lE^P 
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Core  Business 


Local  news  is  the  heart  of  the  franchise  so  fix  it  first, 
say  speakers  at  Southern  newspaper  publishers  conference 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

IT’S  LOCAL  NEWS,  stupid. 

That  back'tO'basics  theme,  in  the 
form  of  President  Clinton’s  campaign 
dictum,  wove  through  speeches  given 
by  two  leading  newspaper  thinkers  at 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  90th  annual  convention 
in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  last  month. 

At  a  time  when  industry  leaders 
publicly  fret  about  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers,  ponder  new  ways  to  deliver  in¬ 
formation  and  join  competitors  in 
electronic  information  ventures, 
Christine  Urban,  president  of  the 
newspaper  consulting  firm  bearing  her 
name,  and  Michael  Gartner,  part- 
owner  of  the  10,000-circulation  Ames, 
Iowa,  Daily  Tribune  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  NBC  News,  said  newspapers 
may  be  forgetting  something:  their 
core  business,  the  local  news  franchise. 

They  urged  newspaper  publishers  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  being  the 
dominant  source  of  local  news  and  in¬ 
formation  in  their  markets. 

At  their  most  basic  level,  news¬ 
papers  work  because  readers  pay  for 
what  is  in  the  paper  and  advertisers 
pay  to  reach  that  audience.  The  key  to 
remaining  successful.  Urban  and  Gart¬ 
ner  hammered  home  in  very  different 
talks,  is  shoring  up  local  coverage. 

“The  content  is  what  counts,”  Urban 
said,  and  the  heart  of  newspapers  is  lo¬ 
cal  news. 

Identifying  a  “discouraging  trend” 
away  from  local  news,  Gartner  said 
newspaper  penetration  has  been  de¬ 
clining  “simply  because  the  newspapers 
aren’t  responding  to  the  readers’  needs, 
needs  to  know  about  what’s  going  on 
locally  ....  It’s  easier  and  more  glam¬ 
orous  to  do  a  nine-part  series  on  incest 
than  it  is  to  cover  the  city  council 
meetings,  but  it’s  that  day-in,  day-out 
coverage  of  news  that  readers  want  and 
need.” 

In  a  passionate  plea  for  newspapers 
to  return  to  their  roots  as  community- 
based  institutions,  Gartner  said,  “Be¬ 
sides  being  the  town  crier,  your  news- 


“It’s  easier  and  more  glamorous  to  do  a 
nine-part  series  on  incest  than  it  is  to 
cover  the  city  council  meetings,  but  it’s 
that  day-in,  day-out  coverage  of  news 
that  readers  want  and  need." 

—  Michael  Qartner,  part-owner  of  the 
10,000-circulation  Ames,  Iowa,  Daily 
Tribune  and  former  president  of  NBC 
News 


paper  should  be  your  town’s  soul,  your 
town’s  conscience,  your  town’s  mother 
and  your  town’s  poet.  No  one  else  can 
be.” 

Newspapers  are  best  equipped  to 
provide  a  full  spectrum  of  information, 
he  said,  because  unlike  television, 
which  essentially  has  given  up  on  local 
news,  newspapers  have  the  resources  to 
scour  neighborhoods,  sift  government 
files  and  sit  through  meetings. 

“Yet,  we  are  so  dazzled  by  technolo¬ 
gy  .. .  and  we  are  so  consumed  by  bud¬ 
gets  that  I  think  some  of  us  aren’t 
spending  enough  time  with  news,” 
Gartner  said.  Ability  notwithstanding, 
newspapers  aren’t  much  better  than 
television  at  covering  local  news,  he  ar¬ 
gued. 

He  summarized  his  complaints  as 
follows: 

“1  think  we’ve  gotten  too  far  away 
from  local  news  .  .  .  spend  too  much 


time  thinking  about  the  future  and  not 
enough  dealing  with  the  present  .  .  . 
have  too  few  facts  and  too  much  opin¬ 
ion,  too  few  attributions  and  too  many 
adjectives  .  .  .  too  many  itinerant  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  moving  from  town 
to  town  without  ever  developing  a 
knowledge  of  their  city  .  .  .  too  much 
reliance  on  databases,  too  little  on  old- 
fashioned  reporting.  I  think  we  often 
are  too  nasty  in  our  writing,  too  arro¬ 
gant  in  our  dealings  with  those  we’ve 
wronged.” 

A  former  news  executive  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Gartner 
said  newspapers  should  report  the  kind 
of  information  “people  actually  talk 
about”  and  post  on  their  refrigerator 
doors:  school  lunch  menus,  honor 
rolls,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  drunk¬ 
en-driving  arrests,  health  department 
ratings  and  Little  League  scores. 

Unfortunately,  he  said,  dailies  often 
cede  this  kind  of  reporting  to  weeklies 
and  shoppers.  According  to  his  theory: 
the  more  interesting  the  information, 
the  smaller  newspapers  print  it,  if  they 
print  it  at  all. 

Yet,  if  you  package  the  minutia  at¬ 
tractively,  “you’ll  have  a  community 
newspaper  your  community  will  buy 
and  read  and  love  —  no  matter  if  the 
community  is  2  million  people,”  he 
said,  pointing  to  weeklies  and  USA 
Today  as  proof  of  the  value  of  combin¬ 
ing  facts  and  packaging. 

Gartner  made  the  case  for  the  Aspen 
(Colo.)  Times  Daily,  which  carries  the 
motto,  “If  you  don’t  want  it  in  the 
Times,  don’t  do  it.” 

Part  of  the  problem,  he  said,  is  news¬ 
papers  have  developed  huge  bureaucra¬ 
cies,  which  occupy  executives’  time 
and  insulate  them  from  readers. 

Consequently,  many  papers,  espe¬ 
cially  metros,  “are  serving  up  big  pro¬ 
jects,  the  kinds  of  endeavors  that  keep 
all  those  deputies  and  assistants  and 
associates  busy  editing,  conferring  and 
preparing  prize  entries  —  and  stinting 
on  day-to-day  coverage,”  he  said. 

He  criticized  newspapers  for  sending 
local  reporters  to  cover  distant  events 
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just  for  the  sake  of  doing  so  while  their 
local  beats  go  uncovered  and  a  wire 
service  could  do  the  far-away  story  just 
as  well. 

Hire  publishers,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  who  know  the  town,  who  care 
for  it  and  who  plan  to  stay,  “not  just 
pass  through  on  their  way  to  some¬ 
place  bigger,”  Gartner  advised. 

The  biggest  problem  with  chain 
ownership,  he  declared,  is  not  an  evil 
force  dictating  editorial  content  from 
corporate  headquarters  and  squeezing 
higher  profit  margins  “but  rather  the 
constant  transferring  of  editors  and 
publishers  from  one  city  to  the  next.” 

Gartner  also  urged  newspaper  man¬ 
agers  to  find  staffers  who  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  neighborhoods  as  well  as  differ¬ 
ent  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  He  said 
that  at  many  large  papers,  news  staffers 
live  in  the  same  part  of  town,  a  fact 
that  affects  coverage  “in  a  bad  way.” 

When  he  called  for  an  end  to  “big- 
city  writing,”  which  he  described  as  a 
journalistic  “cheap  shot”  marked  by 
sneering  tone  and  packed  with  loaded 
adjectives,  Gartner  spoke  from  painful 
experience. 

More  than  500  news  stories  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  reported  how  he  quit 
NBC  News  after  a  furor  resulted  from  a 
network  magazine  show’s  broadcast  of 
a  rigged  crash  during  a  report  about 
General  Motors  products.  No  more 
than  five  reporters  bothered  to  call  his 
direct  line  at  NBC  or  listed  home 
phones  in  New  York  and  Iowa,  he  said. 

He  urged  reporters  to  write  facts  — 
instances  illustrating  why  is  he  “prick¬ 
ly”  or  “arrogant”  —  and  let  readers  de¬ 
cide  for  themselves  instead  of  repeat¬ 
ing  those  adjectives  picked  up  from 
other  news  stories  on  databases. 

Gartner  called  electronic  databases 
“two-edged  swords.”  They  are  great 
research  tools,  he  said,  “but  you 
shouldn’t  let  your  reporters  use  them  as 
a  substitute  for  actual  reporting  .... 
Just  because  it’s  in  a  data  bank  doesn’t 
mean  it’s  true.” 

He  admitted  that  NBC  was  “not 
straight”  with  viewers  because  it  failed 
to  disclose  that  igniters  were  used  in 
the  crash  test  and  that  testers  had  ties 
to  people  who  sue  GM.  But  NBC’s  sec¬ 
ond  mistake  —  one  that  newspapers 
often  make  —  was  refusing  to  listen  to 
GM’s  complaints,  Gartner  said.  The 
automaker  eventually  sued  NBC  be¬ 
cause  of  the  broadcast;  the  case  was 
settled. 

Gartner  said  “arrogance,  ignorance 
and  legal  fears”  prevent  many  editors 


from  dealing  with  legitimate  com¬ 
plaints. 

In  her  talk  about  improving  finan¬ 
cial  performance.  Urban  suggested  that 
newspapers  may  be  paying  the  price  of 
being  too  slow  to  adapt  to  the  dramatic 
changes  affecting  all  aspects  of  life.  “1 
wonder  whether  enough  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  core  product  to  re¬ 
shape  the  performance  curve,”  she  said. 
“What  1  fear  most  is  that  we  are  losing 
our  edge.” 

Only  by  taking  risks  can  newspapers 
turn  the  financial  curve  upward.  Un¬ 
less  newspapers  change  to  meet  evolv¬ 
ing  customer  needs.  Urban  warned,  a 
host  of  “category  killers”  is  eager  to 


siphon  revenues  from  and  perhaps 
force  “draconian  changes”  at  news¬ 
papers. 

She  addressed  how  newspapers  can 
restore  profit  margins  to  the  20%-and- 
above  levels  of  the  1970s  and  ’80s,  from 
an  average  in  the  low  teens  now. 

Part  of  the  problem,  she  said,  is 
newspapers  have  lost  sight  of  them¬ 
selves  as  a  platform  to  reach  people 
and  lost  the  sense  of  why  people  buy 
newspapers. 

In  an  effort  to  retain  readers  while 
launching  themed  sections  to  attract 
niche  audiences,  “we’re  not  doing  any 
one  of  them  very  well,”  Urban  said. 

Instead  of  trying  to  build  a  world- 
class  entertainment  tabloid  section, 
she  said,  newspapers  would  be  wiser  to 
raise  their  local  news  coverage  to 
world-class  status. 

“There  should  be  nobody  in  your 
market  who  outperforms  you  on  local 
news,”  Urban  said.  “That’s  the  way  to 
get  readers,  not  by  sprinkling  magic 
dust  on  the  entertainment  section.” 

Newspapers  would  be  served  better 
if  they  gave  up  trying  to  attract  non¬ 
readers  and  focused  on  the  burgeoning 
ranks  of  former  readers,  37%  of  whom 
say  they  prefer  other  information 
sources.  Smaller  numbers  of  former 
readers  cite  bad  service,  lack  of  time  to 
read  and  the  high  cost  of  newspapers. 

Newspapers,  Urban  said,  are  “ignor¬ 
ing  the  folks  who  used  to  read  us.” 


The  strategy  of  building  a  broad- 
based  readership  is  good  business,  she 
noted.  Statistics  show  that  in  Europe, 
the  higher  the  newspaper  readership, 
the  bigger  share  that  newspapers  have 
of  total  advertising. 

She  called  on  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  to  invest  in  rebuilding  their  core 
product  soon  or  face  the  consequences 
because  the  marketplace  shows  no 
mercy  for  those  who  arrive  second. 

If  editorial  plans  do  not  include  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  product,  “management 
is  missing  the  boat  in  getting  back  for¬ 
mer  readers,”  Urban  warned. 

Because  no  amount  of  niche  prod¬ 
ucts  or  target  marketing  can  prop  up  a 


business  when  its  core  product  is  fail¬ 
ing,  she  said,  the  first  order  of  business 
should  be  the  core  business;  growth 
should  be  second. 

Urban  made  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions: 

•  Invest  for  growth,  not  to  prop  up 
declining  products. 

•  Invest  in  new  products,  either  line 
extensions  such  as  specialized  publica¬ 
tions  or  line  explosions  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  products,  or  expand  by  diversify¬ 
ing. 

She  pointed  to  Time  Inc.  and  com¬ 
puter  publisher  International  Data 
Group,  each  of  which  publishes  related 
magazines,  to  show  that  newspapers 
have  room  to  grow. 

Suggesting  that  like  them,  news¬ 
papers  “mine  the  core  product,”  Urban 
asked,  “If  we  are  so  good  at  local  news, 
how  come  we  don’t  do  it  in  two  or 
three  forms?” 

Newspapers  are  “far  too  reactive,” 
she  said,  and  often  don’t  know  what 
they  are  doing  when  responding  to 
competition. 

She  advised  managers  to  set  goals; 
keep  track  of  where  the  money  is  com¬ 
ing  from;  trace  their  share  of  available 
advertising,  which,  though  a  “mystery” 
to  many  papers,  is  as  fundamental  a 
barometer  as  market  penetration;  and 
learn  what  people,  including  readers, 
advertisers,  the  public,  employees  and 
shareholders,  think  of  them.  lE^P 


He  criticized  newspapers  for  sending  local 
reporters  to  cover  distant  events  just  for  the  sake 
of  doing  so  while  their  local  beats  go  uncovered 
and  a  wire  service  could  do  the 
far-away  story  just  as  well. 
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A  Busy  Exec 
Gets  Busier 

Cox  Newspapers  president  takes  on  additional  duties  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

BUT  FOR  11  years  at  the  Dayton  Dai¬ 
ly  News,  David  Easterly  came  to  life, 
grew  up,  studied  and  spent  most  of  his 
career  in  the  South,  from  his  first 
newspaper  job  at  the  Denison  (Texas) 
Herald  to  the  presidency  of  Cox  News¬ 
papers,  based  in  Atlanta. 

So  it’s  appropriate  that  after  30  years 
of  newspapering  —  on  both  sides  of 
the  divide  between  journalism  and 
business.  Easterly,  51,  should  take  over 
as  president  of  the  Atlanta-based 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  decidedly  low-key  kind  of  guy,  the 
stocky,  plain-talking  pipe-smoker  has 
developed  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
more  farsighted  executives  in  news¬ 
papers.  Nearly  single-handedly,  he  is 
bulldozing  an  access  road  for  news¬ 
papers  onto  the  nation’s  information 
superhighway. 

Cox  Newspapers,  a  subsidiary  of 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc.,  is  working  with 
BellSouth  Corp.  and  Prodigy  Services 
Co.  to  provide  a  combination  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  ads  and  Yellow  Pages 
in  a  single  electronic  advertising  ser¬ 
vice.  The  jointly  operated  company 
owned  by  Cox  and  BellSouth  has  in¬ 
vited  newspapers  throughout  the 
South  to  join. 

When  he  took  the  SNPA  gavel  Nov. 
17  at  the  group’s  90th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  sumptions  Boca  Raton  Re¬ 
sort  and  Club  in  Florida,  he  took 
charge  of  one  of  the  more  stable  of  the 
nation’s  leading  newspaper  groups. 

The  SNPA’s  record  high  member¬ 
ship  of  450  dailies,  80%  of  which  don’t 
belong  to  a  national  newspaper  group, 
includes  nearly  every  Southern  daily. 

Thanks  to  its  expanding  roster  and 
record  attendance  at  the  20  to  25  con¬ 
ferences  and  seminars  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  SNPA  and  SNPA  Founda- 


David  Easterly 


tion,  the  association  has  not  raised 
dues  in  15  years.  Its  staff  of  seven  full- 
and  two  part-time  employees  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  association’s  and  founda¬ 
tion’s  combined  annual  budget  of 
about  $1  million. 

In  contrast  to  his  efforts  to  make 
Cox,  which  owns  18  dailies,  a  leading 
player  in  the  electronic  information 
marketplace.  Easterly  plans  no  such 
trailblazing  at  the  helm  of  the  staid 
SNPA. 

Instead,  “blocking  and  tackling”  are 
the  marching  orders  for  his  tenure  — 
his  way  of  saying  the  SNPA  will  stick 
to  its  basic  tasks  in  professional  train¬ 
ing,  literacy  and  diversity.  The  pro¬ 
grams  already  are  good,  he  said.  He 
just  wants  to  make  them  better.  “It’s 
kind  of.  If  it  ain’t  broke,  don’t  go  too 
far  out  of  your  way  to  fix  it,”  he  said, 
reflecting  views  characteristic  of  in¬ 
coming  SNPA  presidents.  “I  want  to 
just  keep  my  head  down  and  keep  on 
keepin’  on.” 

Easterly  plans  to  support  the  News¬ 
paper  Network  actively.  A  one  order/ 
one  bill  buying  system  operated  by  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  Inc.,  it  allows  ad¬ 


vertisers  to  place  preprinted  ad  inserts 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
The  network  has  worked  with  more 
than  300  papers,  mainly  in  the  West. 
In  October,  it  took  over  the  Florida 
Newspaper  Advertising  Network’s  20 
papers  and  recently  opened  an  Atlanta 
office  to  handle  expanding  business  in 
the  Southeast. 

Easterly  said  he  particularly  is  proud 
that  a  program  that  he  helped  start 
several  years  ago  as  chairman  of  the 
SNPA’s  minorities  committee  will  bear 
its  first  fruit  this  year,  when  three  mi¬ 
nority  students  are  scheduled  to  gradu¬ 
ate  from  college  four  years  after  receiv¬ 
ing  SNPA  Foundation  scholarships. 

“It’s  been  kind  of  a  pet  project  of 
mine,”  he  said. 

The  Adopt-A-Student  program  pro¬ 
vides  talented  members  of  minority 
groups  who  have  an  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism  with  $l,000-a-year  scholarships. 
Students  also  get  $2,000  a  year  in 
scholarships  from  their  local  daily 
newspapers,  where  they  work  as  in¬ 
terns. 

After  four  years,  no  students  have 
dropped  out.  Easterly  said.  The  SNPA 
Foundation  plans  to  offer  scholarships 
to  three  more  college-bound  students 
this  year,  on  recommendations  from 
member  newspapers. 

The  program  received  high  praises 
at  the  SNPA  convention  from  Latasha 
Gethers,  a  black  woman  who  plans  to 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Flori¬ 
da  in  the  spring  after  working  three 
summers  as  a  news  assistant  and  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Miami  Herald. 

Except  for  an  executive  conference 
that  will  deal  with  telecommunications 
issues.  Easterly  said  the  SNPA  will  give 
the  subject  no  special  emphasis  during 
his  tenure. 

But  SNPA  executive  director  Reg 
Ivory  said  Easterly’s  telecommunica¬ 
tions  expertise  is  a  major  asset. 
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Clash  Of  Styles 

Pearl  Stewart  resigns  as  editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  citing  differences  with  parent  firm’s 
recently  rehired  editor  in  chief  David  Burgin 


by  M.L.  Stein 

OAKLAND  (CALIF.)  TRIBUNE  edi¬ 
tor  Pearl  Stewart,  the  first  black  wo¬ 
man  to  edit  a  major-market  newspaper, 
has  announced  that  she  is  quitting  her 
job  because  she  cannot  work  with 
David  Burgin,  who  has  been  rehired  as 
the  editor  in  chief  of  the  newspaper’s 
parent  company. 

“I  had  to  make  a  decision  about  my 
future  —  about  whether  I  could  work 
with  him,”  Stewart  said.  “I  really  ad¬ 
mire  his  abilities  and  knowledge  as  a 
journalist.  He  knows  more  about  the 
news  business  than  most  people.  But 
in  terms  of  style  and  relating  to  people, 
whether  staff  or  the  community,  1 
think  we  have  significant  differences.” 

Burgin,  who  hired  Stewart  a  year 
ago,  said  he  was  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  stay.  He  resigned  in  May  as  senior 
vice  president  and  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Alameda  Newspaper  Group,  saying 


“It  would  be  better  for  me  to  go.  When 
two  top  editors  are  in  conflict,  there  is 
considerable  disruption  in  the 
newsroom.” 

—  Pearl  Stewart,  who  resigned  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 


he  planned  to  develop  a  golf  magazine. 

In  returning  to  the  same  position,  he 
said  he  was  asked  to  come  back  by 
ANG  president  and  publisher  Peter 
Bernhard.  The  Tribune’s  reported  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  six-month  period  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30  was  75,408  daily  and 
73,543  Sunday,  a  drop  of  roughly 
25,000  in  both  categories  from  the 
same  period  last  year. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure,  the 
hard-charging,  volatile  Burgin  was  en¬ 
meshed  in  a  squabble  with  the  Oak¬ 
land  County  Bar  Association  about  a 
Tribune  series  that  lambasted  a  judge 
for  allegedly  handing  out  lenient  sen¬ 
tences  to  child  molesters.  The  associa¬ 
tion,  which  came  to  the  judge’s  de¬ 
fense,  was  enraged  by  a  fiery,  lawyer¬ 
bashing  letter  from  Burgin  to  a  lawyer 
who  had  objected  to  the  Tribune  series 
(E&P,  June  5,  p.  15). 

At  the  time,  Burgin,  54,  declared 
that  he  was  not  leaving  ANG  because 
of  his  differences  with  the  law  group. 

He  hired  Stewart,  44,  when  ANG, 
which  is  part  of  the  Media  News  group 
chaired  by  W.  Dean  Singleton,  bought 
the  Tribune  late  last  year.  Stewart  said 
they  sometimes  had  stormy  sessions 
when  they  first  worked  together. 

“It  would  be  better  for  me  to  go,”  she 
said.  “When  two  top  editors  are  in 
conflict,  there  is  considerable  disrup¬ 
tion  in  the  newsroom.” 

Stewart,  a  former  staffer  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
United  Press  International,  submitted 
her  resignation  one  day  after  Burgin’s 
reappointment  was  announced  Nov.  29. 

Referring  to  Stewart,  Burgin  said,  “I 
like  and  respect  Pearl  and  she  has 
every  right  to  her  opinion.  But  there 
are  lots  of  ways  to  run  a  newspaper  and 
I  need  Pearl  and  she  needs  me.  I  am 
trying  to  get  her  back.  I  think  she  can 
become  a  great  editor.” 

Stewart,  who  said  she  was  consider¬ 
ing  offers  from  several  other  news  orga¬ 
nizations,  said  she  agreed  to  Burgin’s 
request  to  “think  it  over”  during  the 
weekend. 


She  indicated,  however,  that  there 
was  virtually  no  chance  that  she  would 
change  her  mind.  Her  resignation 
would  become  effective  Dec.  14. 

Burgin,  whose  career  has  included 
editorships  at  the  Washington  Star,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  Orlando  Sentinel 
and  Houston  Post,  said,  “Most  people 
[on  the  Tribune]  seem  happy  to  have 
me  back.  That’s  what  they  said.” 

A  Tribune  staff  member,  who  re¬ 
quested  anonymity,  said  there  were 
“mixed  feelings”  in  the  newsroom 
about  Burgin  and  Stewart.  “Dave  is  a 
loose  cannon,  but  there  are  people 
here  who  feel  he  is  a  very  effective  ed¬ 
itor,”  the  staffer  said. 

Burgin  conceded  that  his  career  has 
been  marked  by  controversy  but  added 
that  he  did  not  understand  what  Stew¬ 
art  meant  by  her  comment  about  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  community. 


(See  Clash  on  page  46) 


“I  have  a  long  track  record  and  I  don’t 
have  to  apologize  for  that.” 

—  David  Burgin,  who  rejoined  Alameda 
Newspaper  Qroup,  parent  company  of 
the  Tribune,  as  senior  vice  president 
and  editor  in  chief 
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Canadian  Gag 


Newspapers  in  Canada  challenge  a  judge’s 
gag  order  while  U.S.  newspapers  abide  by  it 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 


THREE  BIG  CANADIAN  news  orga¬ 
nizations  are  challenging  a  murder  tri¬ 
al  gag  order  that  has  turned  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  into  contraband. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Toron¬ 
to  Star  and  Southam  Newspapers 
group  are  appealing  the  gag  order  on 
news  about  the  sensational  case  of  a 
husband  and  wife  accused  of  abduct¬ 
ing,  sexually  assaulting  and  killing  two 
schoolgirls  in  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

Some  restrictions  on  criminal  news 
coverage  that  are  intended  to  ensure 
fair  trials  are  not  unusual  in  Canada. 

However,  the  conditions  of  the  gag 
order  imposed  by  Justice  Francis  Ko- 
vacs  are  unusual  in  their  sweep  —  and 
in  their  enforcement  against  U.S.  news 
organizations. 

Kovacs  first  imposed  a  gag  order  in 
July,  when  Karla  Homolka,  23,  was 
convicted  after  a  one-day  trial  of  man¬ 
slaughter  in  the  deaths  of  two  girls,  14 
and  15.  Homolka’s  estranged  husband, 
Paul  Teale,  29,  faces  a  trial  in  April  on 
the  same  charges. 

In  what  he  said  were  steps  to  ensure 
a  fair  trial  for  Teale,  Kovacs  banned 
publication  of  details  of  the  killings, 
which  reportedly  involved  sexual  as¬ 
sault  and  torture.  He  also  forbade  news 
organizations  to  report  how  Homolka 
pleaded  in  the  case. 

To  prevent  disclosures  by  U.S.  me¬ 
dia,  Kovacs  took  the  more  unusual  step 
of  banning  foreign  reporters  from  at¬ 
tending  the  trial. 

Attendance  by  Canadian  journalists 
also  was  limited,  and  these  reporters 
have  been  ordered  not  to  talk  about 
the  case  until  Teale’s  trial  is  concluded. 

Since  then,  however,  Canadian  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  trial  has  grown  — 
and  Canadian  officials  have  taken  in¬ 
creasingly  draconian  steps  to  prevent 
the  influx  of  news. 

A  widely  reprinted  Washington  Post 
story  about  the  gruesome  case  touched 
off  the  latest  flurry  of  activity  Nov.  26. 

Canadian  customs  officials  arrested 
61  people  who  had  crossed  the  border 


PLACEOFBII 
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to  pick  up  copies  of  Nov.  26  editions  of  were  not  stopped.  The  ban  theoretical- 
the  Buffalo  News,  which  contained  the  ly  applies  only  to  Ontario,  but  other 
Post  story.  Motorists  who  had  more  Canadian  papers  are  respecting  it. 
than  one  copy  of  the  paper  were  pre-  U.S.  newspapers,  too,  generally  have 
sumed  to  have  intent  to  commit  a  respected  the  ban.  USA  Today,  for  in¬ 
crime  and  were  detained  but  not  stance,  reported  about  the  controversy 
charged.  About  187  copies  of  the  News  Nov.  30  —  but  it  dropped  the  story 
were  seized,  customs  officials  reported,  from  editions  that  circulated  in  Cana- 
Ironically,  the  News  had  printed  a  da.  And  the  Post  has  refused  mail  re¬ 
special  edition  for  distribution  in  quests  from  Canada  for  copies  of  its 
Canada  that  did  not  include  the  Ho-  story. 

molka  story.  Also  that  Sunday,  distrib-  In  Canada,  the  ban  is  taken  suffi- 
utors  refused  to  handle  the  Detroit  ciently  seriously  that  the  Ontario  at- 
News  and  Free  Press  because  the  com-  torney  general  is  considering  whether 
bined  Sunday  paper  included  the  Post  to  charge  the  Star  with  violating  the 
story  on  its  front  page.  order  because  Nov.  29  it  printed  a 

Dec.  1,  trucks  carrying  about  600  small  photo  —  with  unreadable  type 
copies  of  the  New  York  Times  were  —  of  the  front  page  of  the  seized  News 
turned  back  at  the  Canadian  border,  edition. 

The  papers  included  a  story  about  the  Meanwhile,  resourceful  Canadians 
gag  order  controversy.  have  found  high-tech  and  other  ways 

However,  copies  of  the  Times  na-  around  the  gag  order.  “Everybody  is 
tional  edition,  which  did  not  include  pretty  well  getting  the  information  on 
the  article,  were  permitted  to  be  dis-  computer  databases,  faxes  and  so 
tributed  from  the  airport  in  Toronto.  forth,”  said  John  Foy,  chairman  of  the 
The  Times  also  said  trucks  carrying  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Associa- 
about  1,100  copies  bound  for  Quebec  tion. 
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Aftermath  of 
Robert  Maxwell 

Britain’s  Mirror  Group  Newspapers  is 
a  free-standing  entity  after  a  majority  of 
shares  is  sold  to  institutional  investors 
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by  Robert  O’Connor 

BRITAIN’S  MIRROR  GROUP  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.,  which  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  death  of  Robert 
Maxwell  in  1991,  has  become  a  free¬ 
standing  entity  after  the  majority  of  its 
shares  was  sold  to  institutional  in¬ 
vestors 

Maxwell,  who  looted  the  MGN  pen¬ 
sion  fund,  had  used  MGN  shares  as 
collateral  for  bank  loans.  The  banks 
became  reluctant  owners  of  54.8%  of 
MGN,  which  publishes  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  and  two  Sunday  tabloids.  People 
and  Sunday  Mirror,  all  in  London.  In 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Daily  Record  and  Sunday 
Mail. 

An  administrator,  John  Talbot,  head 
of  corporate  recovery  at  Arthur  Ander¬ 
sen,  an  accounting  firm,  was  named  to 
dispose  of  the  majority  shareholding. 
He  rejected  a  quick  sale  and,  with  the 
banks’  support,  sought  to  maximize  the 
value  of  the  shares. 

Talbot  helped  install  new  manage¬ 
ment,  which  brought  in  large-scale  job 
cuts.  MGN  expects  that  the  staff  will 
number  2,850  at  the  end  of  1993,  com¬ 
pared  to  3,601  in  October  1992. 

The  MGN  sale  brought  in  £373  mil¬ 
lion  (about  $550  million).  The  offer 
price  was  170  pence  (about  $2.55)  per 
share,  a  4%  discount  on  the  prevailing 
market  price. 

More  than  100  institutions  took 
part.  The  effect  of  the  sale  is  that  the 
banks  get  their  loans  repaid  and  unse¬ 
cured  creditors  get  some  of  their  mon¬ 
ey  back. 

“The  strength  of  institutional  de¬ 
mand  for  MGN  shares,”  Talbot  said  in 


O’Connor  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
London. 


Two  years  ago  this  week,  a  Ltmdon  Daily 
Mirror  front-page  headline  trumpeted, 
“The  cupboard  is  bare,”  in  touting  a 
story  about  a  police  fraud  squad  raid  of 
the  company’s  safe,  which  found  millions 
of  pounds  missing  after  the  death  of 
owner  Robert  Maxwell.  The  company  is 
trying  to  recover.  A  majority  of  its  stock 
now  is  held  by  institutional  investors. 


a  statement,  “has  permitted  the  sale  of 
the  entire  holdings  in  MGN  at  an  at¬ 
tractive  price,  and  we  have  completed 
the  international  offering  earlier  than 
anticipated.” 

The  only  high-profile  institution  to 
emerge  with  a  significant  stake  in 
MGN  was  Mercury  Asset  Manage¬ 
ment,  the  fund  management  division 
of  Warburg,  which  increased  its  hold¬ 
ing  from  about  4%  to  slightly  more 
than  20%. 

One  effect  of  the  sale  was  to  reduce 
speculation  about  a  possible  takeover 
of  MGN  by  a  single  interest.  A  ru¬ 


mored  candidate  was  Pearson,  which 
owns  the  Financial  Times,  London. 

“They  got  a  fairly  good  price,”  said 
Anthony  de  Larrinaga,  a  media  analyst 
at  London  stockbrokers  Panmure  Gor¬ 
don,  who  noted  that  the  price  of  MGN 
stock  dropped  after  the  sale. 

MGN  got  a  boost  before  the  sale  in 
the  form  of  strong  pretax  profits  of 
£33.8  million  (about  $50  million),  be¬ 
fore  exceptional  charges,  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  27.  This  was  up 
more  than  120%  from  the  previous 
year. 

But  the  combined  circulation  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  Daily  Record  was 
down  by  slightly  more  than  5%  in  the 
six  months  ending  in  August,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  same  period  in  1992. 

De  Larrinaga  regarded  MGN  as  a 
sound  business  with  a  loyal  customer 
base.  But  he  saw  problems  within  the 
industry.  He  noted  that  the  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror’s  circulation,  which  brings  in  two- 
thirds  of  revenues,  is  falling  4%  to 
4.5%  a  year.  And  there  is  a  fear  that 
circulation  could  be  eroded  further  if 
the  government  decides  to  impose  a 
value  added  tax  on  newspapers. 

Chris  Monroe,  a  publishing  industry 
analyst  at  Hoare  Govett  in  London, 
said  much  of  the  financial  community 
“would  not  be  surprised  to  see  VAT  at 
8%  on  newspapers,  books  and  maga¬ 
zines.  It  is  generally  considered  that 
VAT  at  the  full  [17.5%]  rate  would  not 
go  straight  on.  It  would  be  more  likely 
that  it  is  done  in  steps  or  that  a  lower 
rate  was  stuck  with.” 

Monroe  said  the  continued  fears 
about  VAT  and  the  effects  of  a  price 
war  between  the  Daily  Mirror  and  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch’s  Sun  have  combined  to 
hold  the  Daily  Mirror’s  cover  price 
down.  The  Sun  is  selling  for  seven 
pence  (about  100)  less  than  the  Daily 
Mirror  as  part  of  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  to  gain  market  share. 

“I  think  people  are  nervous  about 
the  medium-term  impact  of  the  Sun’s 
price  cut,”  she  said.  “I  think  the  extent 
of  the  differential  is  going  to  be  a  long¬ 
term  concern.” 

Monroe  regarded  MGN  as  a  strong 
company,  and  she  expected  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  cost-cutting  to  be  seen  during 
the  next  couple  of  years.  “They’ve  got 
a  good  market  position,”  she  said. 
“They  are  efficiently  managed.”  She 


(See  Mirror  on  page  46) 
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Managers  of 
fast-growing 
offer  advice 


by  M.L.  Stein 

TEAMWORK,  STRONG  marketing 
and  editorial  substance. 

Those  ingredients  have  given  a  mid¬ 
sized  California  daily  one  of  the  fastest 
growth  rates  in  the  nation,  its  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  editor  said. 

“We  set  goals  and  a  new  focus  for 
the  newspaper,”  Danny  Diego,  sub¬ 
scriber  services  director  of  the  Inland 
Valley  Daily  Bulletin,  Ontario,  said  in 
a  recent  presentation  at  the  Cal  West 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
conference  in  Shell  Beach. 

Diego  recalled  that  in  early  1991, 
Mike  Ferguson,  publisher  of  the  Don- 
rey  Media  group  paper,  assembled  a 


he  said.  In  the  12-month  period  ending 
March  31,  sales  increased  14.2%  daily 
and  14%  Sunday,  compared  to  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  Diego  reported. 

“For  the  six  months  ending  Sept.  30 
of  this  year,  we  are  pleased  to  report 
continued  circulation  growth  of  3.7% 
daily  and  3.6%  Sunday,  compared  to 
last  year,”  he  said. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
this  summer  reported  that  the  Daily 
Bulletin  had  the  third-fastest  growth 
rate  in  the  country  among  midsized 
and  large  daily  newspapers. 

In  the  period  ending  March  31,  the 
paper  was  No.  5  on  the  Audit  Bureau’s 
list  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing 
publications  in  Sunday  sales  among 


“Readers  expect  substance  from  a  newspaper,  not 
flash  and  glitz,”  he  said.  “The  only  way  flashy 
redesign  works  is  if  you  improve  the  content  at  the 
same  time  ....  Too  many  newspapers  think  they 
can  dress  up  a  tired,  poorly  written,  poorly 
reported,  poorly  edited  paper  and  make  it  work.” 


team  of  department  directors  and  gave 
them  a  mission:  attract  more  readers, 
identify  more  with  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  improve  local  coverage  “to 
provide  our  readers  with  the  type  of 
news,  features  and  delivery  service  they 
desired  and  claimed  newspapers  lacked 
based  on  comments  from  a  Belden 
study.” 

In  the  six-month  period  ending 
Sept.  30,  1992,  daily  circulation  in¬ 
creased  11.6%  and  Sunday  circulation 
went  up  12.3%,  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1991,  Diego  said. 

The  increase  continued  in  the  six 
months  ending  March  31;  circulation 
jumped  13.8%  daily  and  12.8%  Sunday, 


those  with  an  average  daily  circulation 
of  at  least  50,000. 

Diego  noted  that  the  Daily  Bulletin, 
situated  50  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles, 
competes  in  a  12-city  market  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  San  Bernardino 
Sun,  Orange  County  Register,  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Daily  Tribune  and,  in 
some  areas,  the  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise. 

Among  the  business  steps  taken  by 
the  Daily  Bulletin,  Diego  said,  were  the 
conversion  of  single-copy  sales  from 
dealer  to  office  control  and  addition  of 
more  than  500  newsracks  and  in-store 
outlets. 

The  paper  also: 


•  Updates  rack  cards  regularly  and 
uses  point-of-purchase  materials  as 
marketing  tools. 

•  Mounted  an  “aggressive  program” 
to  capture  drive-up  sales  at  every  fast- 
food  outlet  within  its  delivery  area. 

•  Added  manufacturers’  coupons  in 
1992  and  marketed  them  heavily. 

•  Improved  delivery  service  by  re¬ 
zoning  routes  for  efficiency,  increasing 
carrier  compensation  and  taking  a 
“simple  basic  approach  to  recruiting: 
no  warm  bodies  on  routes  and  only  the 
best  qualified  individual  gets  the  con¬ 
tract.” 

•  Made  Newspaper  in  Education  a 
major  focus  area,  with  more  than  6,000 
paid  circulation  a  week  at  more  than 
110  schools. 

In  the  past  year,  Diego  said,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  deliveries-per-complaint  average 
has  been  1,105,  compared  to  950  in 
1992  and  462  in  1991. 

He  added  that  the  Daily  Bulletin  has 
initiated  a  100%  start  verification  pro¬ 
gram  by  phone  with  a  mail-back  survey 
card  for  those  who  cannot  be  contact¬ 
ed. 

The  paper  also  more  than  doubled 
its  sales  promotion  spending  last  year 
and  increased  it  25%  in  1993,  he  said. 
At  the  same  time,  telemarketing  and 
door-to-door  sales  production  were 
doubled. 

Moreover,  Diego  continued,  “We 
make  it  a  point  to  become  involved  in 
every  major  celebration  in  our  market,” 
such  as  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Metrolink  Rail  System. 

The  Daily  Bulletin  also  sponsors  an 
economic  roundtable  of  business  lead¬ 
ers  and  is  “highly  visible”  at  every  ma¬ 
jor  trade  show  and  expo  in  its  area. 

For  his  part,  editor  Mike  Hengel  said 
the  editorial  contribution  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  numbers  “can  be  summed  up  in 
eight  words:  news,  opinion,  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  substance,  language.” 

Hengel  observed  that  the  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin’s  market  is  odd  because  it  has  no 
dominant  city. 

The  paper,  which  was  formed  by  a 
merger  of  the  Progress  Bulletin, 
Pomona,  and  Daily  Report,  Ontario,  is 
published  in  Ontario. 

“We  have  12  cities  and  we  must 
serve  them  all  to  succeed,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “What  seems  to  work  for  us  is 
local  news  —  lots  of  it.  We  try  to  cover 
each  city  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  in 
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Restarting  subscriptions 

Cowboy  cracks  the  whip  on  reluctant 
home -delivery  customers  in  Florida 


our  market.” 

To  be  a  successful  newspaper  today, 
“you  can’t  be  afraid  to  be  different,” 
Hengel  said.  “I  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  make  the  case  that  failing  news¬ 
papers  fail  in  similar  ways.  Successful 
newspapers,  however,  succeed  because 
they  are  as  distinctive  as  the  communi¬ 
ties  they  serve.  There  is  no  silver  bul¬ 
let,  no  magic  formula,  no  successful 
newspaper  blueprint  that  you  can  pick 
up  at  the  library.” 

The  editor  stressed  that  the  Daily 
Bulletin  “hustles  the  news  hard”  by  be¬ 
ing  aggressive,  persistent  and  doing 
particularly  well  on  breaking  stories. 

Hengel  said  the  paper’s  other  strong 
points  include  hard-hitting  editorials 
on  local  issues  and  long,  complex  sto¬ 
ries  if  needed. 

“We  don’t  believe  readers  are  genial 
dolts  who  only  want  to  be  titilated,  not 
disturbed  or  challenged,”  he  said. 

The  paper  also  prides  itself  on  being 
familiar  with  its  subject  matter,  with 
the  help  of  a  reader  advisory  board 
“whose  members  are  quick  to  point  out 
our  many  failings  and  help  us  make 
successes  of  those  failings,”  Hengel 
added. 

He  said  the  paper  has  put  little  em¬ 
phasis  on  design. 

In  the  past  two  years,  changes  have 
been  substantive  rather  than  cosmetic, 
he  pointed  out. 

“Readers  expect  substance  from  a 
newspaper,  not  flash  and  glitz,”  he  said. 
“The  only  way  flashy  redesign  works  is 
if  you  improve  the  content  at  the  same 
time  ....  Too  many  newspapers  think 
they  can  dress  up  a  tired,  poorly  writ¬ 
ten,  poorly  reported,  poorly  edited  pa¬ 
per  and  make  it  work. 

“Readers  are  smarter  than  many  edi¬ 
tors  give  them  credit  for.  And,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  usually  won’t  howl  too 
much  when  you  try  to  hoodwink  them 
with  form  over  substance.  They  just 
quit  reading  your  product.” 

Exito  audits 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE'S  new 
Spanish-language  weekly,  Exito,  will  be 
audited  by  Verified  Audit  Circulation  of 
Mill  Valley,  Calif.  VAC  said  audits  will 
include  delivery  and  usage. 

Prep  sports  tab 

THE  NEWS-SENTINEL,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  has  introduced  PrepSports,  a 
weekly  12-page  tabloid  covering  all  boys 
and  girls  sports  in  49  area  high  schools. 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WHEN  THE  PALM  Beach  Post,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  decided  to  cut  costs 
by  slashing  its  circulation  telemarket¬ 
ing  staff  45%  in  1991,  it  had  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  keep  circulation  from 
plunging. 

So  it  drafted  circulation  home-deliv¬ 
ery  managers  into  the  relentless  battle 
to  retain  subscribers. 

The  field  restart,  or  Restart  Bart, 
program,  replete  with  Western  theme 
and  cowhoy  mascot,  essentially  shifted 
selling  work  from  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment’s  sales  and  marketing  unit  to 
its  home-delivery  staff.  Emphasis  shift¬ 
ed  from  signing  new  subscribers  to 
restarting  old  ones. 

From  any  angle,  it  has  worked,  Tom 
Highfield  III,  the  Post’s  circulation  vice 


president,  said  during  a  session  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Since  its  inception  in  1991,  Restart 
Bart  has  restarted  more  than  43,000 
subscriptions,  bringing  in  more  than 
$400,000,  Highfield  said. 

Annual  restarts  have  increased 
steadily  to  about  25,000  expected  this 
year.  Only  7%  of  them  are  sold  at  dis¬ 
counts,  which  are  granted  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  Discounts  are  up  to  40%  off  regu¬ 
lar  rates. 

The  program  also  was  cheap.  It  re¬ 
quired  no  new  staff.  Its  major  costs  are 
bonuses,  and  they  were  reallocated 
from  a  fund  designed  to  reward  em¬ 
ployees  who  improve  service. 

The  restart  program  involves  mail¬ 
ings,  phone  calls  and  home  visits.  It  re¬ 
lies  on  90  home-delivery  managers  and 
supervisors  operating  from  13  distribu¬ 
tion  centers. 

The  process  goes  like  this:  Home- 
delivery  subscribers,  99%  of  them  pre¬ 
paid,  receive  renewal  bills  and  reten¬ 
tion  phone  calls.  The  restart  program 


kicks  in  a  week  before  subscriptions 
lapse.  Home-delivery  staffers  make 
phone  calls,  and  if  subscribers  cannot 
be  reached,  their  last  paper  is  wrapped 
in  a  flier  bearing  the  message,  “No 
News  Tomorrow.” 

Using  scripts,  managers  and  supervi¬ 
sors  try  to  persuade  subscribers  to  re¬ 
tain  the  Post.  Their  goal  is  to  schedule 
appointments  to  collect  paid-in-ad¬ 
vance  fees  on  doorsteps. 

Home-delivery  employees  do  the 
extra  work  in  the  hope  of  earning 
monthly  bonuses,  which  are  based  on 
goals  and  rates  established  by  manage¬ 
ment.  Half  of  a  bonus  fund  for  service 
improvements  was  reallocated  to  Re¬ 
start  Bart. 

The  program  uses  other  incentives, 
such  as  competitions  among  distribu¬ 
tion  centers,  vacation  giveaways,  annu¬ 


al  prizes  and  old-fashioned  hoopla,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cowboy  mascot.  Restart 
Bart. 

After  a  number  of  improvements 
along  the  way,  the  program  “has 
proved  so  successful  we  intend  to  make 
it  a  permanent  part  of  our  ongoing  re¬ 
tention  efforts,”  Highfield  said. 

Nevertheless,  the  paper  plans  to  step 
up  telemarketing  efforts  next  year 
through  the  circulation  department’s 
sales  and  marketing  operations. 

Murdoch’s  U.K. 
price  cuts  OK 

BRITISH  TRADE  INVESTIGATORS 
have  dismissed  claims  that  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  Times,  London,  unfairly  cut 
newsstand  prices  in  an  effort  to  put  ri¬ 
vals  out  of  business. 

The  Times  last  month  cut  its  price  to 
the  equivalent  of  450,  from  680. 

The  Times  said  lower  prices  were  de¬ 
signed  to  huild  circulation.  —  AP 


Since  its  inception  in  1991,  Restart  Bart  has 
restarted  more  than  43,000  subscriptions,  bringing 
in  more  than  $400,000,  Highfield  said. 
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Circulation _ 

Audit  Bureau  implements 
electronic  publishing  rules 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  of  Circulations 
has  implemented  rules  and  audit  proce¬ 
dures  pertaining  to  electronic  and  inter¬ 
active  media  and  established  a  new 
Electronic  Publisher  Division. 

The  “G”  chapter  rules  were  approved 
by  the  Audit  Bureau  board  at  the 
group’s  recent  convention  in  New  York. 

The  Audit  Bureau  also  deferred  final 
action  on  changes  in  Newspaper  in  Ed¬ 
ucation  rules,  policies  and  reporting 
methods,  which  are  meant  to  give  news¬ 
papers  greater  flexibility  in  pricing 
school  copies.  The  changes  had  re¬ 
ceived  preliminary  approval. 

Final  action  was  delayed  until  the 
Audit  Bureau  receives  input  from  a 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  sub¬ 
committee.  The  matter  is  expected  to 
be  resolved  at  the  Audit  Bureau  board 
meeting  in  March. 

Last  month,  the  board  gave  prelimi¬ 
nary  approval  to  amendments  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Rule  D  5.4,  making  the  reporting 
of  a  mailing  address  analysis  optional 
for  business  publications  that  show  an 
analysis  of  paid  circulation  only;  Rule  D 
12.1,  deleting  a  requirement  that  order 
forms  used  to  solicit  new  business  pub¬ 
lication  subscribers  include  a  phrase 
asking  whether  the  individual  wishes  to 
receive  the  publication;  and  Rule  F  9.1, 
allowing  subscriptions  resulting  from 
publisher-initiated  telemarketing  re¬ 
newal  efforts  to  be  classified  as  “direct 
request”  subscriptions. 

TTie  board  agreed  to  a  format  change 
in  Paragraph  5  (Unpaid  Distribution) 
in  Audit  Bureau  Newspaper  Audit  Re¬ 
ports  and  Publisher’s  Statements  per¬ 
mitting,  on  an  optional  basis,  separate 
reporting  of  foreign  and  domestic  com¬ 
plimentary,  sample  and  service  copies. 

The  board  requested  that  a  proposed 
amendment  of  Subsection  2  of  Bylaw 
2.2  (Eligibility  for  Membership)  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  writing  to  members  of  the 
Farm  Publication  division  for  an  adviso¬ 
ry  vote  by  mail  ballot.  The  amendment 
allows  all  farm  publications,  regardless 
of  percentage  of  paid,  direct  request  or 
telecommunications  circulation,  to  be 


audited  by  the  Audit  Bureau. 

Five  new  board  members  were  elect¬ 
ed  at  the  convention;  Robert  Johnson, 
publisher,  president  and  CEO,  News- 
day;  Paul  McCue,  general  manager  and 
chief  operating  officer,  Journal-Star 
Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  David  Rei- 
ley,  publisher  and  treasurer,  the  Daily 
American/Somerset  (Pa.)  Newspapers; 
James  Warrillow,  president,  Canadian 
Publishing/Maclean  Hunter  Publishing 
Co.;  and  Richard  Hobbs,  senior  vice 
president,  Leo  Burnett  Co.  Inc. 

Hugh  Dow,  president.  Initiative  Me¬ 
dia,  is  chairman  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
board.  Vice  chairmen  are  Anthony 
Gasparro,  vice  president  of  marketing. 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  Inc.; 
Michael  Moore,  corporate  executive 
vice  president,  DMB&B;  Lance  Primis, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer. 
New  York  Times  Co.;  and  Dennis 
Stoakes,  vice  president/director  of  me¬ 
dia  (North  America),  Hiram  Walker 
Group. 

Karen  Vereb,  public  relations  vice 
president  (Eastern  Region),  AT&T,  is 
board  secretary.  Orange  County  Register 
publisher  David  Threshie  is  treasurer. 

New  weekly 
in  Canada 

THE  WEEKLY  TELEGRAPH,  con¬ 
taining  news  and  features  with  a  British 
perspective  taken  from  the  Daily  Tele' 
graph  and  Sunday  Telegraph,  London, 
has  begun  circulating  in  Canada. 

Hollinger  Inc.  said  the  64-page 
tabloid  weekly  is  available  Wednesday 
mornings  in  cities  in  Ontario  and  Que¬ 
bec  and  Thursdays  in  other  major 
Canadian  cities. 

Telegraph  PLC,  which  publishes  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  Sunday  Telegraph, 
is  a  Hollinger  subsidiary. 

The  Weekly  Telegraph  is  edited  for 
foreign  consumption  and  contains  ma¬ 
terial  from  both  London  papers. 

Hollinger  said  the  weekly  had  an  ini¬ 
tial  print  run  of  45,000. 

It  costs  $2.50. 


N.Y.  Times  helps 
design  newsstand 

A  NEW  GENERATION  of  newsstands, 
built  from  a  design  commissioned  by 
the  New  York  Times,  have  begun  selling 
papers  in  Manhattan  and  Queens. 

The  new  newsstands  —  featuring  a 
sleek  exterior,  special  lighting  and  more 
efficient  displays  —  are  the  first  attempt 
to  revitalize  the  fading  tradition  of  this 
New  York  sidewalk  structure. 

While  1,300  newsstands  operated  in 
the  city  in  1950,  only  280  remain  today 
—  and  some  are  in  poor  condition. 

The  Times  joined  with  the  News¬ 
stand  Operators  Association  to  sponsor 
the  design,  which  was  created  by  James 
Garretson  and  Terrance  Williams  of  the 
architectural  firm.  The  Williams  Group. 
Installation  was  approved  by  the  New 
York  City  Arts  Commission. 

“The  industry  is  very  serious  about 
improving  the  look  and  viability  of  side¬ 
walk  newsstands,”  said  Robert  Book¬ 
man,  counsel  to  the  newsstand  opera¬ 
tors.  “The  corner  newsstand  is  an  insti¬ 
tution  and  a  wonderful  part  of  the  city’s 
heritage,”  he  added.  “We  thank  the 
New  York  Times  for  its  civic  vision  in 
funding  the  design  portion  of  this  pro¬ 
ject.” 

Denver  paper 
returns  Sunday 
price  to  750 

AFTER  LOWERING  ITS  Sunday  sin¬ 
gle-copy  price  to  a  quarter  this  summer, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver,  re¬ 
turned  the  cover  price  to  75^. 

The  tabloid  is  continuing  to  offer  a 
250  price  to  home  subscribers  who  pay 
$13  in  advance  for  a  yearlong  Sunday 
subscription. 

News  publisher  Larry  Strutton  said 
the  yearlong  quarter  price  was  set  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  price-cutting  by  rival  Denver 
Post. 

“We  sold  a  lot  more  papers  than  we 
anticipated,”  Strutton  said.  “What  was 
initially  intended  to  prevent  our  compe- 
tition  from  buying  the  market  has 
played  an  important  role  in  enhancing 
our  Sunday  readership.” 

The  News  said  it  sold  a  record 
512,701  Sunday  papers  Aug.  15,  when 
Pope  John  Paul  II  celebrated  Mass  at 
the  World  Youth  Festival  in  Denver. 
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In  Brief 


Cowles  grant 

COWLES  MEDIA  FOUNDATION 
announced  a  $10,000  grant  to  Coffee 
House  Press  to  publish  a  new  novel  by 
Minnesota  author  and  artist  Alexs  Pate. 

In  addition,  the  foundation  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  $25,000  grant  to  Twin  Cities 
Rise  to  initiate  a  training  program  for 
unemployed  and  underemployed  peo¬ 
ple,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  males 
from  minority  groups. 

The  foundation  makes  grants  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
and  other  Cowles  Media  companies. 

! 

Name  change 

FREEDOM  NEWSPAPERS  INC.,  the 
nation’s  13th-largest  newspaper  compa¬ 
ny,  has  changed  its  name  to  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  to  reflect  its  di¬ 
versification  into  television  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

“We’re  more  than  a  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  now,”  Freedom’s  president  and 
CEO  James  Rosse  said.  “Our  new  name 
says  that  while  preserving  the  legacy  of 
our  founders.” 

Freedom  publishes  its  flagship  news¬ 
paper,  the  Orange  County  Register;  25 
other  dailies,  and  30  weeklies  in  10 
states. 

In  addition,  it  operates  the  Orange 
County  NewsChannel  and  five  broad¬ 
cast  affiliates  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  company  formed 
a  magazine  division,  acquiring  two 
trade  magazines.  World  Trade  and  USA 
Exports. 

Freedom  and  IT  Network  of  Dallas 
plan  to  launch  an  interactive-TV  oper¬ 
ation  in  Orange  County  next  year. 

The  family-owned  company  was 
started  in  1927  by  R.C.  Hoiles  in 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Alternative 
paper  in  Nevada 

NEVADA  WEEKLY,  AN  alternative 
newspaper  promising  in-depth  coverage 
of  local,  regional  and  statewide  issues, 
was  launched  Nov.  17  in  Reno. 

The  publishers  —  all  from  main¬ 
stream  media  —  are  Larry  Henry,  Bill 
Martin  and  Mike  Norris. 


They  said  the  weekly  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  free  at  more  than  100  locations  in 
the  Reno  area.  Sparks,  Carson  City  and 
Lake  Tahoe.  Mail  subscriptions  are  $39 
a  year. 

In  an  introductory  editorial,  the  pa¬ 
per  said,  “Nevada  Weekly  is  an  alterna¬ 
tive  newsweekly,  alternative  in  the 
sense  that  we  offer  readers  something 
other  than  the  bland  fare  that  consti¬ 
tutes  much  of  our  contemporary  main¬ 
stream  print  and  broadcast  reporting.” 


Henry  is  a  former  reporter  at  the 
Reno  Gazette-Journal  and  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Nevada  Gov.  Bob  Miller. 

Martin  worked  as  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  and  later  as  press 
secretary  to  former  U.S.  Sen.  Paul  Lax- 
alt. 

Norris  has  been  a  reporter  and  editor 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  California  and 
Nevada,  including  eight  years  as  busi¬ 
ness  editor  and  political  reporter  at  the 
Gazette-Journal. 


^AVhat  could  you  possibly  do  with 
1^^  ^;O0O-ethnic  market  stops  a  day? 

Put  your  publication  into  the  hands  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  you’ve  been  missing. 


Unless  you're  a  Media  Masters  client 
right  now,  you’re  probably  missing 
over  6,000  opportunities  a  day  to  get 
your  traditional  and  ethnic  titles  distrib¬ 
uted  and  sold  in  the  traditional  and 
the  enormously  lucrative,  extremely 
diverse,  non-traditional  and  ethnic 
markets. 

Media  Masters  Distributors  delivers 
to  traditional  markets  better  than  most, 
but  can  also  bring  you  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  profit  dollars  which  are 
now  falling  through  the  cracks  because 
you're  not  reaching  all  the  markets. 
Other  distributors  either  cannot  or 
not  deliver  the  specialized  ethnic  and 
non-ethnic  markets  we  service  so  well. 

Begun  in  1978,  today  we  are  proba¬ 


bly  the  largest  media  distributor  serv¬ 
ing  non-traditional  markets  in  America. 
More  than  110  employees  intensively 
market  and  distribute  over  150  time 
critical  publications,  365  days  a  year, 
from  staging  areas  in  Maspeth,  NY,  as 
well  as  Hoboken  and  Camden,  NJ. 
Soon,  a  new  facility  in  Connecticut  will 
join  our  fully  computerized  distribution 
network. 

Media  Masters  covers  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Florida.  We 
track  each  piece  from  pick-up  to  sale, 
using  proprietary  computer  software 
that  provides  verification  which  satis¬ 
fies  stringent  ABC  audit  requirements. 


CaU  1-800-727-5151 

We’ll  get  your  product  into  the  right  new  places. .  .6,750  times  a  day; 
202,500  times  a  month;  2.4  million  times  a  year! 


DISTRIBUTORS 

48-23  55th  Avenue,  Maspeth,  NY  11378  800-727-5151,  FAX:  718  729-3896 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 


Inside  stories 


In  the  1960s,  newspaper  circulation 
growth  stalled  while  magazines  flour¬ 
ished.  Some  analysts  concluded  that 
newspaper  journalists  needed  to  do 
what  the  magazines  were  doing:  Ana¬ 
lyze.  Interpret.  Offer  how-to  tips  on 
life  in  a  complex  world. 

So,  in  the  early  ’70s,  a  few  editors 
moved  to  turn  their  newspapers  into 
what  they  called  “daily  magazines.” 
They  filled  their  lifestyle  sections  with 
how-to  stories.  And  they  added  pro¬ 
files,  analysis  pieces  and  trend  stories 
to  the  entire  paper. 

Unfortunately,  newspaper  reporters 
often  reacted  to  the  magazine  ap¬ 
proach  by  writing  longer  versions  of 
the  same  stories  they’d  been  producing 
all  along.  As  was  sometimes  painfully 
obvious,  longer  was  not  necessarily 
better.  In  fact,  longer  versions  of  the 
quote-transition-quote  format  typical 
of  the  day’s  news  features  often  were 
unbearably  tedious. 

What  some  newspaper  writers  failed 
to  realize  was  long  magazine  stories  of¬ 
ten  worked  well  because  their  writers 
exploited  techniques  seldom  used  in 
newspaper  features.  And  in  the  classic 
magazine  feature,  no  technique  received 
more  emphasis  than  the  anecdote. 

Anecdotes  have  been  the  backbone 
of  magazine  writing  for  decades.  Gay 
Talese’s  Esquire  magazine  personality 
profiles,  for  example,  often  contained 
20  or  more.  Talese  and  other  accom¬ 
plished  magazine  writers  turned  to 
anecdotes  for  a  variety  of  concrete 
benefits. 

•  Anecdotes  help  move  a  long  story 
along.  As  stories  within  a  story,  they 
contribute  their  own  momentum  to 
the  forces  pulling  readers  through  the 
copy. 


Hart  is  staff  development  director  and 
writing  coach  at  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 


•  Good  anecdotes  not  only  enter¬ 
tain  but  make  a  point  that  relates  to 
the  story’s  overall  theme.  That  helps 
create  the  tight  focus  that’s  a  hallmark 
of  good  magazine  writing. 

A 

ii^^Enecdotes  especially  are  revealing 
because  they  show,  rather  than  tell.  In 
profiles,  for  example,  they  show  sub¬ 
jects  interacting  with  their  environ¬ 
ments.  They  rip  off  the  facade  that  of¬ 
ten  results  from  a  string  of  pompous  di¬ 
rect  quotations. 

Not  everyone  is  a  raconteur  of 
course.  And  anybody  who’s  ever  at¬ 
tended  a  comedy  club  amateur  night 
knows  that  only  a  few  rare  talents  can 
hold  an  audience  with  a  line  of  anec¬ 
dotal  patter.  Nonetheless,  most  of  us 
can  manage  a  successful  around-the- 
water-cooler  joke.  And  we  also  can  fol¬ 
low  some  simple  rules  for  telling  anec¬ 
dotes  that  work. 

•  Good  anecdotes  are  short.  The 
best  ones  consume  only  a  paragraph  or 
two.  And  one  of  the  first  rules  of  joke¬ 
telling  also  seems  to  apply  when  it 
comes  to  anecdotes  —  the  better  the 
punch  line,  the  longer  the  story  it  can 
support. 

•  Most  anecdotes  begin  with  a  cue 
that  tells  readers  that  a  little  yarn  is  on 
the  way.  Such  cues  serve  the  same 
function  that  “once  upon  a  time”  does 
for  fairy  tales.  A  phrase  beginning  with 
“during”  or  “when”  will  alert  readers  to 
the  fact  that  an  anecdote  is  beginning. 
If  somebody  other  than  the  writer  is 
telling  the  tale,  revealing  that  fact  sets 
the  stage:  “So-and-so  likes  to  recall  the 
time  when  .  .  .  .  ” 

•  Anecdotes  are  told  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  somebody  looking  back  at  the 
past  from  the  present.  So  they’re  al¬ 
most  always  in  past  tense,  even  if  the 
surrounding  copy  is  in  present.  They 
seldom  get  bogged  down  in  perfect 
tenses,  past  or  present. 


•  The  most  involving  anecdotes  be¬ 
gin  with  action.  After  the  tip-off 
phrase,  the  name  of  the  central  char¬ 
acter  appears.  A  strong,  transitive  verb 
immediately  follows. 

•  Anecdotes  may  be  short,  but  the 
literary  devices  used  in  all  good  story¬ 
telling  often  make  appearances.  Anec¬ 
dotes  frequently  begin  with  back¬ 
ground  and  build  toward  a  climax. 
They  often  contain  highly  specific  de¬ 
tails  that  help  form  images  in  the  read¬ 
er’s  mind.  They  may  contain  dialogue. 

•  Good  anecdotes  frequently  end 
with  a  strong  kicker,  the  kind  of  tag 
line  that  lets  readers  know  the  story  is 
over  by  creating  a  sense  of  closure.  If 
the  story’s  funny,  the  kicker’s  the 
punch  line.  But  whether  it’s  funny  or 
not,  almost  any  anecdote  should  end 
with  a  line  that’s  punchy.  A  good  one 
never  ends  with  an  attribution. 

11^1  onfiction  writers  can’t  manufac¬ 
ture  anecdotes,  of  course.  Which 
means  that  the  ability  to  recognize, 
capture  and  write  good  anecdotes 
won’t  serve  much  purpose  without  the 
interviewing  skills  needed  to  find  them 
in  the  first  place. 

When  Truman  Capote  turned  to 
nonfiction,  he  ruthlessly  exploited  one 
of  the  best  techniques  for  getting  anec¬ 
dotes:  He  told  stories  to  get  stories. 

Marlon  Brando’s  biographer.  Bob 
Thomas,  said  Capote’s  interview  with 
the  actor  dredged  up  never-published 
details  of  the  actor’s  relationship  with 
his  alcoholic  mother.  The  revelations 
astonished  Brando’s  friends,  and  one  of 
them  asked  why  the  actor  had  dis¬ 
gorged  such  juicy  tidbits  to  a  gossipy 
snoop  like  Capote. 

“Well,  the  little  bastard  spent  half 
the  night  telling  me  all  his  problems,” 
Brando  confessed.  “I  figured  the  least  I 
could  do  was  tell  him  a  few  of  mine.” 

Now  that’s  an  anecdote. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  annually  recognize 
excellence  in  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  through  the  INMA/E&P 
Marketing  Awards  Competition. 
This  competition,  now  in  its  59th 
year,  is  designed  to  showcase 
the  best  efforts  of  professionals 
working  in  all  disciplines  of 
newspaper  marketing. 

By  entering  your  department's 
work,  you  are  providing 
recognition  for  your  stofPs 
efforts,  and  you  are  contributing 
your  ideas  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  as  executives  from 
around  the  world  search  for  the 
finest  ways  to  accomplish  their 
marketing  goals. 


Awards  are  presented  at  the 
INMAs  international  confer¬ 
ence.  The  1 994  conference  will 
be  held  May  1 5-1 8  at  the 
Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Print  vrinners  will  be 
showcased  in  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion,  Best  in  Print  '94,  while  the 
broadcast  winners  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  on  audio  and  video  cas¬ 
sette  collections. 

Nineteen  ccriegoi^ 
are  representiM  in 
five  general  groups: 

In-Paper  Promotion, 

Printed  Materials, 

Outside  Media, 

Marketing  Materials  and 
PR-Intemal  Affairs. 


Entries  compete  in  four 
circulation  groups: 

Under  50,000, 
50,000-100,000, 
100,000-200,000  and 
Over  200,000 

Share  your  greatest  marketing  suc¬ 
cesses  of  1993.  Call  for  complete 
rules  and  entry  forms  today! 

To  Enter:  Call 

E&Pat{212)  675-4380or 
INMA  at  (703)  476-4662  to 
receive  a  complete  entry  packet. 

59th  Annual 

inma  QEdltorS’PuHyier 
Awards  Competition 

Deadline  For  Entries 

January  28, 1 994 


Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Herbert  Wilkins  Sr. 


Phillip  Lucas 


Stephen  Waters 


Bernard  Hunt 


N*rb«rl  Wilkins  Sr.,  founder  and 
president  of  W&J  Management  Co., 
based  in  the  Washington  area,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Cowles  Media  Co.’s 
board  of  directors. 

Phillip  Lucas,  who  held  various  edit¬ 
ing  positions  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
before  leaving  last  fall,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Albany 
(Ga.)  Herald. 

Slupkan  Waters,  general  manager 
of  the  Rome,  N.Y.,  Daily  Sentinel,  has 
been  appointed  publisher. 

He  succeeds  his  father,  George 
Waters,  who  retains  his  positions  as 
editor  and  president  of  the  Rome  Sen¬ 
tinel  Co. 

Andy  Mick,  vice  president  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  Potomac  News,  Wood- 
bridge,  Va.,  has  been  named  publisher. 

George  Benge,  executive  editor  of 
the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Daily  Phoenix  & 
TimeS'Democrat,  was  elected  president 


of  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  at 
the  group’s  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Dallas. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Debo¬ 
rah  Withey,  design  director  at  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  —  first  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Jim  Jennings,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor/graphics  at  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald'Leader  —  second  vice 
president;  Neal  Paltison,  managing 
editor  at  the  Albuquerque  Tribune  — 
treasurer;  and  Lynn  Staley,  assistant 
managing  editor/graphics  at  the  Boston 
Globe  —  secretary. 

Abe  Peck,  professor  of  journalism 
and  chairman  of  the  Magazine  Pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  has  been  named  director  of 
the  National  Arts  Journalism  Program 
during  the  1993-94  academic  year. 

August  Fischer,  managing  director 
of  News  International  PLC,  has  been 
named  chief  executive  of  the  operating 
company  for  United  Kingdom  opera¬ 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Arm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 


INVERNESS,  ILLINOIS  60067 


tions  of  News  Corp.  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Fischer  remains  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  of  News  Corp,  which  is  led  by  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch. 

Bernard  Hunt,  an  editor  and  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Reuters  in  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  the  Bryan- 
College  Station  (Texas)  Eagle. 

Previously,  he  held  posts  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald 
and  San  Diego  Tribune. 

Robert  Giles,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  News,  was  elected  treasur¬ 
er-designate  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  at  the  group’s  fall 
board  meeting  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Under  ASNE  procedures,  Giles  will 
assume  his  office  in  the  spring  and  rise 
through  other  offices  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  in  1997. 

Kevin  Martinex,  retail  advertising 
manager  at  the  New  York  Times,  has 
been  named  managing  director  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising. 

Robert  Clark,  director  of  business 
and  corporate  advertising  at  the  Times, 
was  appointed  managing  director  of 
business  technology  and  corporate  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Laurie  Bisk,  a  sales  executive  at 
British  Vogue  magazine,  London,  has 
been  appointed  an  advertising  sales 
representative  on  the  Chicago  staff  of 
Parade  magazine. 

K'Lynn  Lynn,  office  and  sales  manag¬ 
er  at  the  Advertiser,  a  free-distribution 
shopping  guide  serving  Story  County, 
Iowa,  has  been  named  general  manag¬ 
er. 
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Campus  Journalism 


Minorities  and 
college  papers 

More  minorities  work  at  college  papers  than 
at  commercial  dailies ,  but  racial  tension 
between  campus  papers  and  students  still  exists 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

MORE  MINORITIES  WORK  at  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  than  at  the  nation’s 
commercial  dailies,  but  that  has  not 
eliminated  racial  tension  between 
those  papers  and  their  campus  commu¬ 
nities. 

Two  recently  released  surveys  show¬ 
ed  that  between  15%  and  17%  of  staff¬ 
ers  at  university  newspapers  were  mi¬ 
norities. 

One  study,  the  Census  of  Minorities 
in  College  Media,  looked  at  newspaper 
staffs  at  94  accredited  journalism 
schools  and  found  slower  growth  in  the 


percentage  of  minorities  working  at 
college  papers  than  at  dailies  (3% 
since  1989  vs.  20%).  Unlike  the  dailies, 
however,  every  student  paper  had  at 
least  one  minority  staffer. 

The  census  report  was  a  joint  effort 
of  the  School  of  journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon 
Journal.  It  was  conducted  for  the  Mi¬ 
norities  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  with  un¬ 
derwriting  from  the  ASNE,  Beacon 
Journal,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and  Kent 
State. 

The  study  was  coordinated  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Hipsman  and  Stanley  Wearden, 
associate  professors  of  journalism  at 
Kent  State,  and  John  Greenman,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Beacon  Journal. 

The  other  survey  was  conducted  by 


the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education. 
Chronicle  staffers  Douglas  Lederman 
and  Christopher  Shea  surveyed  111 
student  newspapers  that  publish  three 
days  a  week  or  more. 

Of  those  newspapers,  68  had  no 
Asian-American  editors,  67  had  no 
African-American  editors  and  77  had 
no  Hispanic  editors.  More  than  half 
had  editorial  boards  that  were  not  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  school’s  population, 
24  had  editorial  boards  that  were  com¬ 
pletely  white,  and  all  but  nine  had 
white  editors  in  chief. 

The  Chronicle  reported  that  15%  of 
the  campus  papers’  editors  were  mi¬ 


norities,  compared  to  about  20%  of 
college  students  nationwide. 

The  census  report  found  that  staffs 
at  the  accredited  journalism  schools 
were  17.3%  minority  and  minorities 
held  18.3%  of  the  top  five  positions. 

Improving  on  the  slight  gains  in  mi¬ 
nority  representation  at  student  news¬ 
papers  is  important  for  many  reasons, 
not  least  of  which  is  that  both  surveys 
found  very  high  racial  tensions  on 
campuses. 

The  Chronicle,  which  included  in¬ 
terviews  with  a  number  of  student  edi¬ 
tors,  reported  that  nearly  all  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  editors  agreed  that  a  more  diverse 
staff  would  improve  coverage. 

“There  is  a  chicken-and-egg  prob¬ 
lem  for  many  of  them,”  the  Chronicle 
reported.  “Without  adequate  represen¬ 
tation  of  minority  groups  on  their 
staffs,  they  find  it  tough  to  cover  issues 


that  face  those  groups. 

“But  with  the  newspapers’  failure  to 
deal  with  issues  that  interest  blacks, 
Hispanics  and  Asians,  students  from 
those  groups  are  disinclined  to  become 
reporters.” 

In  addition,  the  paper  reported  that 
in  some  cases,  campus  newspapers  had 
become  so  alienated  from  minority 
groups  that  minorities  pressured  their 
peers  not  to  work  there,  tagging  them 
“sellouts  or  worse”  if  they  did. 

The  census  report  found  that  more 
than  half  of  the  student  papers  that  it 
surveyed  actively  recruited  minority 
staffers  (Chronicle  findings  were  simi¬ 
lar),  while  31%  said  they  provided 
workshops  on  racial  sensitivity. 

Interest  in  diversifying  campus 
newspapers  goes  beyond  coverage  of 
student  issues.  College  newspapers  of¬ 
ten  serve  as  farm  teams  for  commercial 
dailies. 

In  fact,  57%  of  respondents  to  the 
census  report  said  commercial  papers 
recruited  minorities  more  actively  than 
whites.  Forty  percent  said  there  was  no 
difference  in  recruiting. 

“The  industry  has  a  clear  stake,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  report.  “As  it 
continues  to  press  for  minority  repre¬ 
sentation  in  U.S.  dailies  at  parity  with 
the  population,  it  cannot  lose  track  of 
its  key  source  of  talent:  college  journal¬ 
ism  programs  and  student  newspapers.” 

Oklahoma  j -school 
celebrates  80th 

THE  H.H.  HERBERT  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  celebrated 
its  80th  anniversary  with  an  open 
house  Nov.  13. 

Florida  media  lab 
honors  Reuters 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Florida  at 
Gainesville  has  dedicated  its  largest 
media  training  lab  to  the  international 
news  and  financial  information  services 
group  Reuters. 

Earlier,  the  Reuter  Foundation 
awarded  a  $100,000  scholarship  endow¬ 
ment  to  the  university. 


The  Chronicle  reported  that  15%  of  the  campus 
papers*  editors  were  minorities,  compared  to  about 
20%  of  college  students  nationwide. 
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Our  policy  is,  shake  th| 
Get  a  new  name  eveni 


After  we  started  in  Ohio  six  decades  ago,  we 
called  it  Freedom  Newspapers,  and  that’s  what  we 
were.  But,  two  magazines,  five  TV  stations,  a  cable 
news  channel,  an  investment  in  interactive  video, 
26  daily  and  30  weekly  newspapers  later,  it  looks 
Uke  a  communications  company. 

It  looks  hke  Freedom  Communications  Inc. 

It  looks  like  our  new  name. 

The  one  thing  we  won’t  change,  though,  is  the 
Freedom  part.  Freedom  will  live  on  forever.  And, 
when  you  have  that,  you  have  everything. 


Tfreedom 

I  COMMUNICATIONS 
■  INC. 

CORi’()R.\'rE  HEADQl  ARTERS 
IRVINE,  (;A927h-60J2 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

BROWNSVILLE,  TX 
Brownsville  Herald 

BUCYRUS,  OH 
Telegraph-Forum 

BURLINGTON,  NC 
Times-News 

CLOVIS,  NM 
Clovis  News  Journal 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  CO 
Gazette  Telegraph 

CRAWFORDSVILLE,  IN 
Journal  Review 

FORT  PIERCE,  FL 
Tribune 

n.  WVLTON  BEACH,  FL 
Northwest  Florida 
Daily  News 

GASTONIA,  NC 
The  Gaston  Gazette 

GREENVILLE,  MS 
Delta  Democrat  Times 

HARLINGEN,  TX 
Valley  Morning  Star 

JACKSONVILLE,  NC 
Daily  News 


KINSTON,  NC 
Kinston  Daily  Free  Press 


Igsup. 

6years. 


LIMA ,  OH 
The  Lima  News 

MARYSVILIi:,  CA 
Appeal  Democrat 

McAIlKN,  TX 
The  Monitor 

NEW  BERN,  NC 
The  Sun  Journal 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

DOTHAN,  AL 
Ashford  Power 
Dothan  Progress 
Headland  Obsener 
Henry  County  Shopper 

JACKSONAILLE,  NC 
The  Globe 
The  Shopper 
The  Rotovue 
MAX  M^azine 


ODESSA,  TX 
Odessa  American 

PAMPA,TX^^^ 

The  Pampa  News 

PANAMA  CITY,  FL 
News  Herald 

PORTERVILLE,  C\ 
Porterville  Recorder 

SAN  CLEMENTE,  CA 
Sun  Post  News 

SANTA  ANA,  C\ 

The  Orange  County'  Register 

SEYMOUR,  IN 
Seymour  Daily  Tribune 

TURLOCK,  CA 
Rirlock  Journal 


MISSION  VIEJO,  C\ 

Miso  Viejo  News 
Capistrano  Valley  News 
Dana  Point  News 
Flight  Jacket  (El  Toro  Base) 
Laguna  Beach  News 
Laguna  Niguel  News 
Leisure  World  News 
Rancho  Santa  Margarita  News 
Saddleback  Valley  News 

.VNAHEIM,  CV 
Anaheim  Bulletin 
Anaheim  Hills  News 
Brea  Progess 
Buena  Park  News 
Cypress  News 
Fullerton  News  Tribune 
La  Habra  Star 
La  Palma  News 
Orange  City  News 
Placentia  New'^-Times 
Yorba  Linda  Star 

Excelsior  del  Condado  de  Orange 


TELEVISION 

ALBANY,  NY 

WRtiB-TV  (Channel  6)  CBS 

BEAUMOM  .  TX 
KFDM-TV  (Channel  6)  ABC 

CHATTANOOGA,  TN 
WTV'C-'rv  (Channel  9)  ABC 

MEDFORD,  OR 
KTVL-TV  (Channel  10)  CBS 

PROVIDENCE,  RI 
WLNE-TV^  (Channel  6)  CBS 

ORVNGE  COl  NTV;  CA 
Orange  County 
NewsChannel  (OCN) 

VLVGAZLNES 

W  orld  Trade 
USA  Lxports 


VICTORVILLE,  CA 
Daily  Press 


S/\NTAANA,CA 

Preview 


Advertising/Promotion 


CWO&O  to  close 
its  regional 
markets  division 

Thomson  Newspapers  gives  autonomy  to  its  local 
publishers;  many  decide  to  switch  rep  firms 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
firm  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  will  close  its  regional  markets 
division  Dec.  31,  after  Thomson 
Newspapers  delegated  representation 
decisions  to  individual  publishers  in  its 
regional  newspaper  group,  sources  said. 

CWO&O  formed  the  regional  mar¬ 
kets  division  in  1990  to  represent 


about  100  of  Thomson’s  smaller  re¬ 
gional  newspapers. 

CWO&O’s  billings  from  the  division 
are  said  to  have  totaled  about  $500,000 
a  year. 

While  there  has  been  no  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  and  CWO&O  declined 
to  comment,  sources  said  creation  of 
the  regional  markets  division  may  have 
been  ill-conceived  from  the  start. 
CWO&O’s  strength  lies  in  represent¬ 
ing  larger  metropolitan  dailies,  they 
said,  not  smaller  regional  papers. 

Ultimately,  that  resulted  in  a  lack  of 
communication  between  Thomson’s 
individual  publishers  and  CWO&O. 

Last  month,  Thomson  reorganized 
into  three  groups:  the  Midwest/West 
group.  Southern  group  and  Eastern 
group. 

Ken  McElory,  director  of  business 


services  for  the  Midwest/West  group, 
said  Thomson’s  decision  to  allow  indi¬ 
vidual  publishers  to  choose  their  repre¬ 
sentation  was  unrelated  to  CWO&O’s 
performance  and  the  rep  firm  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  a  number  of  Thomson 
papers. 

“The  corporation  decided  that  it 
makes  better  business  sense  to  let  each 
individual  publisher  decide  what  rep 
firm  to  use.  There  is  an  effort  to  get 


decision  making  down  to  the  publisher 
level  and  do  away  with  what  some  peo¬ 
ple  might  perceive  as  a  bureaucratic 
approach,”  McElory  said. 

“It  really  doesn’t  behoove  a  parent 
group,  in  many  instances,  to  tell  the 
individual  publishers  what’s  right  for 
them.  The  only  thing  that  we  did  was 
tell  publishers  and  group  publishers 
that  it  was  their  shot.” 

R.  Michael  Sheppard,  CEO  and 
president  of  the  Midwest/West  group, 
said,  “The  fact  is  that  national  adver¬ 
tising  as  we  know  it  seems  to  be  be¬ 
coming  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  has  to  decide  what’s  in  his  best 
interests  when  you’re  talking  about  an 
issue  like  sales  of  national  advertising.” 

He  added,  “In  Ohio,  for  example,  we 
have  a  number  of  newspapers  that  are 
fairly  close  together.  Those  clusters  of 


papers  have  decided  on  a  single  repre¬ 
sentative  that  they  feel  will  best  repre¬ 
sent  their  newspapers  on  the  national 
scene.” 

In  the  spring,  representatives  of  Dal¬ 
las-based  The  Papert  Companies;  New 
York-based  Landon  Associates  Inc., 
NASA;  and  CWO&O  were  invited  to 
make  presentations  first  at  Thomson 
headquarters  and  then  to  publishers  at 
the  regional  newspapers.  Based  on  the 
presentations,  each  publisher  selected 
a  firm. 

As  the  incumbent,  CWO&O  may 
have  been  in  a  difficult  selling  posi¬ 
tion,  and  reportedly,  very  few  of  the  re¬ 
gional  market  papers  have  elected 
to  continue  their  association  with 
CWO&O. 

Landon,  which  maintains  a  strong 
presence  in  the  East,  is  said  to  have 
gained  50  to  55  Thomson  newspapers 
primarily  in  the  East. 

Papert  will  represent  30  to  35  pa¬ 
pers,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Sammy  Papert,  vice  president  of  Pa¬ 
pert,  said,  “We  are  delighted  with  the 
publishers  and  advertising  directors 
who  have  joined  Papert.  As  with  all  of 
our  clients,  the  closer  the  relationship 
that  develops,  the  better.” 

Owen  Landon,  president  of  Landon, 
said  his  firm  is  “thrilled  and  honored 
to  have  been  selected  by  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  the  Thomson  newspapers  in 
the  US.” 

“I  think  Thomson’s  partnering  op¬ 
portunities  with  other  present  Landon 
clients  should  prove  to  be  win/win  for 
both  of  them,”  he  said.  “We  see  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  address  the  advertis¬ 
er  need  for  alliances  and  denser  pene¬ 
tration  for  some  markets  than  are  cur¬ 
rently  available.” 

Landon  said  the  firm  most  likely  will 
hire  “a  number  of  people”  and  place 
them  in  areas  “where  we  will  need 
more  sales  personnel  impacting  the  ad¬ 
vertising  base.” 

It’s  not  clear  if  the  decision  will  af¬ 
fect  CWO&O’s  representation  of 
Thomson’s  larger  papers,  but  Sheppard 
said  CWO&O  will  continue  to  handle 
Thomson’s  larger  newspapers  in  South¬ 
ern  California  that  were  not  part  of 
the  regional  division. 

He  added  that  the  Thomson-owned 
San  Gabriel  Valley  (Calif.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  just  renewed  a  contract  with 
CWO&O. 


CWO&O  formed  the  regional  markets  division  in 
1990  to  represent  about  100  of  Thomson’s  smaller 
regional  newspapers.  CWO&O’s  billings  from  the 
division  are  said  to  have  totaled 
about  $500,000  a  year. 
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Newspaper  seeks 
court  relief  in 
advertising  dispute 

Oakland  Tribune  asks  court  for  injunction 
preventing  the  city  council  from  selecting 
another  paper  as  official  legal  ad  vehicle 


by  M.L.  Stein 

BY  WITHDRAWING  ITS  advertising 
from  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  in 
support  of  a  union  boycott  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  City  of  Oakland  assumed 
regulatory  powers  that  even  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not 
have,  a  Tribune  lawyer  argued  in  court. 

Paul  Duvall  recently  asked  a  U.S. 
District  Court  judge  in  San  Francisco 
for  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  Oak¬ 
land  City  Council  from  carrying  out  its 
resolution  to  select  another  official 
newspaper  for  legal  advertising,  sup¬ 
port  a  union  boycott  of  the  Tribune 
and  four  other  dailies  in  the  Alameda 
Newspaper  Group,  and  “urge  all  citi¬ 
zens  of  Oakland  to  stop  purchasing 
and  advertising  in  the  group  until  the 
labor  dispute  is  successfully  conclud¬ 
ed.” 

The  council  also  voted  to  cancel  city 
subscriptions  to  the  Tribune. 

ANG  is  in  its  sixth  year  of  contract 
negotiations  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild. 

Before  Judge  Charles  Legge,  Duvall 
attacked  the  city’s  contention  that  if  it 
continued  to  advertise  in  the  Tribune, 
it  would  be  exploiting  the  disputed  la¬ 
bor  conditions  and  improperly  endors¬ 
ing  ANG’s  negotiating  position. 

The  lawyer  said  that  argument  is 
based  on  “the  false  premise  that  the 
advertising  copy  would  be  set  and 
printed  under  the  disputed  labor  con¬ 
ditions.” 

In  fact,  Duvall  continued,  ANG  ad 
copy  is  composed  and  set  by  members 
of  Local  21  of  the  Bay  Area  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  which  is  not  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  boycott  called  by  the 
Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County,  AFL-CIO. 

He  said  the  city  council’s  resolution 
interferes  with  collective  bargaining 
and  attempts  to  “compel  an  agreement 
through  economic  pressure”  in  viola¬ 


tion  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  By  such  action,  the  city  “has  used 
the  leverage  of  power  to  step  over  the 
line”  and  taken  a  role  that  even  the 
NLRB  does  not  assume,  he  added. 

Duvall  noted  that  federal  labor  laws 
mandate  that  employers  negotiate  in 
good  faith  for  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  but  do  not  order  the  parties 
to  reach  an  agreement. 


Duvall  also  said  the  council  in¬ 
fringed  on  the  First  Amendment  by 
urging  the  public  to  cancel  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  advertisements,  thereby 
“limiting  circulation  of  information  to 
the  public.” 

Diane  Simon,  an  attorney  for  the 
city,  argued  that  the  council  was  not 
trying  to  regulate  collective  bargaining 
but  merely  exercising  its  “proprietary” 
authority  in  approving  the  resolution. 

In  her  brief,  she  accused  ANG  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  force  the  city  to  support 
the  newspaper  group  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process. 

Simon  also  rejected  Duvall’s  First 
Amendment  complaint,  saying  the 
council’s  action  was  not  related  to  the 
content  of  the  newspaper. 

“There  was  no  indication  of  sup¬ 
pression  of  speech,”  she  said.  “The  res¬ 
olution  was  not  in  response  to  editorial 
criticism.  The  council  simply  expressed 
its  dislike  of  ANG’s  labor  practices.” 

William  Sokol,  an  attorney  repre¬ 
senting  Councilman  Ignacio  De  La 
Fuente,  a  professional  labor  organizer 
who  initiated  the  council’s  resolution, 
told  the  court  that  his  client  was  exer¬ 
cising  his  right  “to  speak  on  an  issue  of 
public  importance  and  be  the  leader 


he  is  expected  to  be.” 

Outside  the  courtroom,  Sokol  said 
that  if  De  La  Fuente  had  stated  the 
views  expressed  in  the  resolution  as  an 
individual  councilman,  there  likely 
would  have  been  no  litigation  about 
his  statement. 

Sokol  further  supported  the  council’s 
effort  to  express  its  collective  view. 

“There  is  nothing  in  case  law  that 
says  a  council  cannot  support  a  boy¬ 
cott,”  he  said. 

In  a  written  declaration  to  the  court, 
Robert  Oristgaglio,  ANG  senior  vice 
president/advertising,  said  the  city  an¬ 
nually  spends  $40,000  to  $45,000  for 
ads  in  the  Tribune. 

Since  the  council’s  endorsement  of 
the  boycott,  he  continued,  “large  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  called  the  newspaper  to 
express  concern.  These  advertisers  in¬ 
dicated  they  may  cancel  their  ads  in 
the  future  but  did  not  want  to  take  any 
public  action  at  this  time.” 

ANG  wants  the  court  to  enjoin  the 
city  from  implementing  its  resolution. 


including  buying  ads  in  any  medium 
other  than  the  Tribune  because  of  any 
labor  dispute. 

Legge  took  the  case  under  advise¬ 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  attorneys  for  the  coun¬ 
cil  said  it  will  take  no  further  action  to 
carry  out  the  resolution  until  ANG’s 
lawsuit  against  the  city  is  resolved. 

The  newspaper  company  is  seeking 
compensatory  damages  and  $5  million 
in  punitive  damages  in  the  suit,  which 
accuses  the  council  of  violating  federal 
law  by  interfering  with  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

Dates  for  themed 
travel  sections 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  provide  special-sec¬ 
tion  planning  for  its  client  newspapers, 
the  newspaper  rep  firm  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee  has 
announced  a  schedule  of  recommended 
dates  for  1994  travel-themed  sections. 

The  travel  category  was  targeted  be¬ 
cause  of  strong  reader  and  advertiser  in¬ 
terest.  Recommended  section  dates  were 
chosen  after  talking  with  advertisers. 


Simon  also  rejected  DuvalPs  First  Amendment 
complaint,  saying  the  councils  action  was  not 
related  to  the  content  of  the  newspaper. 
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Advertisine/Promotion 


L*A.  Times  offering 
flexibility  to  boost 
retail  ad  linage 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  sales  program  in  which 
an  advertiser  agrees  to  spend  a  specific 
dollar  amount  per  year  but  is  not 
locked  into  any  part  of  the  paper. 

Called  “Dollar  Volume  Contracts,” 
the  program  allows  the  customer  to 
buy  full-run,  zone.  Times  Magazine, 
weprint  or  preprint  ads. 

Traditionally,  advertisers  sign  con¬ 
tracts  to  buy  a  particular  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  one  part  of  the  paper. 

“This  type  of  partnership  works 
well,”  display  advertising  director  Janis 
Heaphy  said.  “But  now  we  can  custom- 
tailor  a  complete  advertising  program.” 

The  Times  said  it  also  is  improving 
profits  by  selling  more  weprint,  sec¬ 
tions  that  it  prints,  rather  than 
preprint  inserts  from  an  outside  print¬ 
er. 

The  weprints,  which  have  spot-color 
and  full-color  capability,  have  attract¬ 
ed  such  major  retail  accounts  as  Cir¬ 
cuit  City,  Vons  and  Alpha  Beta  super¬ 
markets,  and  Broadway  department 
stores,  Heaphy  noted. 

She  said  the  Times -produced  ads  are 
better  than  preprints  because  they  are 
stand-alone  sections  that  usually  ap¬ 
pear  between  two  main  sections. 

Heaphy  said  the  Times  is  averaging 
12  full-run  weprints  a  week  and  adver¬ 
tising  inches  in  this  category  have  in¬ 
creased  13%  from  a  year  ago. 

Times  classified  also  is  offering 
bonuses  for  more  frequent  advertising, 
department  director  Lawrence  Kline 
said.  An  advertiser  receives  rate  incen¬ 
tives  if  an  ad  runs  a  second  or  third 
time  in  a  week. 

This  boosts  revenue  but  it’s  also 
good  for  the  advertiser,  who  benefits 
from  additional  exposure  and  results, 
Kline  said. 

“We  can  make  attractive  packages 
for  the  advertiser  who  wants  to  use 
both  full-run  and  suburban  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  continued. 
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Kline  said  classified  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  further  through  the  department’s 
series  of  job  fairs  and  work  force  diver¬ 
sity  events. 

Participation  in  the  shows  is  sold  as 
a  package  to  advertisers,  who  place  an 
ad  in  a  special  job  fair  section  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  booth  at  the  Times-sponsored 
fair. 

Davis  named  interim 
ANA  president 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  National 
Advertisers  Inc.’s  board  of  directors  has 
approved  the  appointment  of  Harry 
Davis  as  interim  president. 

Davis  will  serve  until  a  permanent  re¬ 
placement  is  named  for  DeWitt  Helm 
Jr.,  who  resigned  Nov.  30. 

Davis  has  been  affiliated  with  the 
ANA  for  15  years  as  a  member  of  board 
committees,  board  member  and  chair¬ 
man  during  the  1992-93  business  year. 

USA  Weekend 
in  New  York 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  has 
signed  on  to  carry  USA  Weekend  Sun¬ 
days  in  place  of  its  magazine. 

USA  Weekend  joins  the  Daily  News’ 
TV  book.  New  York  Vue,  in  the  Sunday 
paper. 

With  the  Daily  News’  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  900,000,  USA 
Weekend  said  it  is  carried  in  392  news¬ 
papers  and  has  a  circulation  of  17.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

Los  Angeles  Times 
offers  AutoLine 

USED-CAR  BUYERS  WHO  cannot 
wait  for  the  classified  section  can  get 
the  information  that  they  need  by  call¬ 
ing  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  AutoLine. 


The  new  service  offers  recorded  in¬ 
formation  about  the  thousands  of  used 
cars  advertised  each  week  in  the  paper. 

A  Times  spokeswoman  said  Auto¬ 
Line,  which  operates  24  hours  a  day,  al¬ 
lows  consumers  to  search  for  cars  ac¬ 
cording  to  make,  model,  price  and  year. 
The  service  is  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Ads  placed  in  the  Times  classified 
section  by  dealers  and  individuals  sell¬ 
ing  used  cars,  trucks  and  vans  automat¬ 
ically  are  included  in  AutoLine  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  advertiser.  For  a 
small  fee,  dealers  also  can  place  cars  not 
advertised  in  the  paper  in  the  database. 

“We  have  extended  the  reach  of  the 
Times  in-paper  classified  ads,”  classified 
ad  director  Lawrence  Kline  said.  “This 
is  a  new  way  for  the  Times  to  bring  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  together  in  this  market.” 

Kline  said  AutoLine  is  the  first  fully 
automated  used-car  search  service  in 
Southern  California. 

Callers  access  the  service  by  punch¬ 
ing  their  search  criteria  into  the  phone 
or  by  speaking  to  an  operator  who  en¬ 
ters  the  information  for  them.  Buyers 
also  may  ask  for  a  list  of  cars  matching 
their  needs  to  be  faxed  to  them. 

Private-party  advertisers  with  cars 
priced  at  less  than  $7,000  can  buy  an  ad 
in  the  paper  and  on  AutoLine  for  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $24. 

Dealers  and  other  advertisers  also 
may  sponsor  information  lines  on  the 
service  or  join  the  Times  in  co-promo- 
tional  programs  such  as  contests  or 
events. 


Inserts  for  Hispanics 

EL  DIARIO/LA  PRENSA,  a  New  York 
Spanish-language  daily,  has  agreed  with 
a  magazine  publisher  to  produce  10 
sports  and  business  magazines  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  Spanish-language  papers  in 
the  nation’s  top  seven  Hispanic  markets 
next  year. 

The  deal  with  Spanish-language 
magazine  publisher  Inter-American  Me¬ 
dia  Corp.  aims  to  reach  350,000  read¬ 
ers,  which  would  make  it  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  ad  vehicle  in  the  U.S.  Hispanic 
market,  said  Peter  Davidson,  El  Diario 
president.  Ads  cost  $15,000  a  page. 

The  other  six  papers  in  the  Hispanic 
Newspaper  Network  are  Tu  Mundo,  Los 
Angeles;  Extra,  Chicago;  Diario  Las 
Americas,  Miami;  El  Mensajero,  San 
Francisco;  La  Prensa,  San  Antonio;  and 
El  Mexico,  Houston. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Paramount  gets 
Macmillan,  but  who 
gets  Paramount? 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

FOR  SLIGHTLY  MORE  than  a  half- 
billion  dollars,  Paramount  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  last  month  bought  Macmillan 
Inc.  at  a  bankruptcy  auction. 

A  day  earlier,  BellSouth  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  a  half-billion-dollar  invest¬ 
ment  in  QVC  Network  Inc.,  one  of  the 
two  big  shopping  networks  on  cable 
television. 

The  regional  telco  also  stands  ready 
to  put  another  full  billion  dollars  be¬ 
hind  QVC’s  hostile  takeover  bid  for 
Paramount,  replacing  a  stake  held  by 
Liberty  Media  Inc.  The  arrangement  is 
a  result  of  Liberty’s  preliminary  agree¬ 
ment  to  divest  its  holdings  if  QVC  ac¬ 
quires  Paramount. 

The  deal  probably  would  satisfy  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  antitrust  con¬ 
cerns  arising  from  Liberty’s  connection 
to  cable-TV  giant  Tele-Communica¬ 


tions  Inc.,  which  plans  to  merge  with 
another  regional  telco.  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  Further,  TCI  chief  executive  John 
Malone,  who  holds  a  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  Liberty,  would  resign  as  a  QVC 
director. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that 
BellSouth’s  proposed  investment  makes 
it  the  first  of  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  to  take  part  in  a  hostile 
takeover.  Its  counterpart  in  the  North¬ 
east,  Nynex  Corp.,  has  backed  Viacom 
Inc.’s  already  accepted  friendly  bid  for 


Paramount  by  purchasing  $1.2  billion  in 
Viacom  preferred  stock. 

With  BellSouth’s  backing,  QVC  ex¬ 
ceeded  Viacom’s  offer  for  Paramount 
one  day  before  the  matter  went  to  a 
Delaware  court  and  contingent  on  that 
court’s  ruling  against  a  Paramount-Via- 
com  takeover  defense. 

The  chancery  court’s  decision  to  put 
the  Viacom-Paramount  merger  on  hold, 
pending  more  serious  consideration  of 
QVC’s  bid,  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Delaware  Supreme  Court  by  Viacom 
and  Paramount.  If  Viacom  ultimately 
prevails.  Liberty  can  keep  its  QVC  in¬ 
vestment  and  BellSouth  may  keep  its 
initial  $500  million  in  QVC. 

Paramount’s  acquisition  of  Macmil¬ 
lan  ends  the  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  last  big  holding  of  the  late  Robert 
Maxwell.  It  represents  a  consolidation 
of  two  huge  book  publishing  enterpris¬ 
es  and,  should  QVC  acquire  Para¬ 


mount,  the  interest  of  a  third  large 
book  publisher.  Random  House. 

QVC’s  bid  is  backed  heavily  not  only 
by  big  cable  operators  Comcast  Corp. 
and  Cox  Enterprises  Inc.  but  by  Ad¬ 
vance  Publications  Inc.,  parent  of  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  Advance  also  owns  a  mag¬ 
azine  chain  and,  like  Cox,  newspapers 
and  cable  systems. 

The  Macmillan  purchase  includes  its 
New  Media  division,  which  like  Para¬ 
mount,  develops  CD-ROM  titles.  Via¬ 
com’s  acquisition  of  compact  disk  devel¬ 


oper  Icom  Simulations  presumably 
would  strengthen  such  efforts  if  Viacom 
and  Paramount  merge. 

Besides  information  resources  that 
would  enrich  a  content-wealthy  Para¬ 
mount  (books,  CD-ROMs,  films,  televi¬ 
sion,  live  entertainment),  Macmillan 
operates  Independent  Network  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  satellite-transmission  service 
carrying  text,  graphics  and  photos  for 
newspapers. 

But  since  the  collapse  of  Maxwell’s 
empire  put  Macmillan  into  legal  limbo, 
INS  has  been  overshadowed  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press’  more  recent  PhotoEx- 
press,  which  piggybacks  delivery  of 
third-party  photos  on  its  PhotoStream 
satellite  newsphoto  service  for  member 
newspapers. 

Neither  INS  nor  media  directories 
publisher  SRDS  was  part  of  the  Mac¬ 
millan  sale  to  Paramount,  said  Richard 
Atkins,  president  of  New  York-based 
Ad/Sat  Inc.  who  also  has  been  in 
charge  of  INS. 

“In  the  meantime,”  Atkins  said,  INS 
remains  “funded,  managed  and  life  goes 
on  while  a  new  purchaser  is  sought.” 

The  joint  administrators  of  the  old 
Maxwell  Communications  businesses 
chose  to  offer  those  businesses  as  sepa¬ 
rate  entities  rather  than  as  a  single 
package. 

SRDS  had  been  under  the  same 
management  as  the  Official  Airline 
Guide.  But  when  British  publisher 
Reed  (since  merged  with  Dutch  pub¬ 
lisher  Elsevier)  acquired  OAG,  it  did 
not  buy  SRDS. 

Industry  sources  and  reported  pur¬ 
chase  prices  indicate  that  the  total  re¬ 
turn  to  creditors  from  the  sales  of  sepa¬ 
rate  businesses  has  been  substantially 
higher  than  what  would  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  single  sale  of  all 
Maxwell  enterprises  —  to  date,  a  sum 
25%  greater  than  the  last  offer  for  the 
entire  package,  according  to  one 
source’s  estimate. 

If  QVC  picks  up  Paramount  and  Lib¬ 
erty  withdraws  from  QVC,  TCI  will  not 
necessarily  be  without  a  major  produc¬ 
tion  arm. 

According  to  the  Journal,  Malone  is 
considering  a  major  investment  or  joint 
venture  with  Sony’s  Columbia  Pictures, 
the  Universal  Studios  unit  of  Matsushi¬ 
ta’s  MCA  Inc.  or  News  Corp.’s  20th 
Century  Fox. 

The  Journal  reported  that  unnamed 


QVC^s  bid  is  backed  heavily  not  only  by  big  cable 
operators  Comcast  Corp.  and  Cox  Enterprises  Inc. 
but  by  Advance  Publications  Inc.,  parent  of 
Random  House.  Advance  also  owns  a  magazine 
chain  and,  like  Cox,  newspapers  and  cable  systems. 
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sources  said  Bell  Atlantic  had  approved 
TCl’s  talks  with  studios. 

In  addition  to  Sony’s  stated  interest 
in  working  with  a  cable  or  phone  com¬ 
pany,  the  Journal  noted  that  TCI  had 
licensed  pictures  from  MCA  for  a  part¬ 
ly  owned  cable  channel,  talked  to  the 
electronics  firm  about  supplying  hard¬ 
ware  for  future  cable  systems,  bought 
into  News  Corp.  when  the  global  media 
empire  sagged  under  a  $7  billion  debt 
and  put  Rupert  Murdoch’s  nacsent  Fox 
network  onto  its  cable  systems. 

If,  as  the  same  article  said,  “the  future 
of  the  TV  business  depends  in  large 
part  on  controlling  access  to  a  provider 
of  content,”  then  another  dimension 
was  added  later  the  same  week  to  the 
increasingly  complex  geometry  of  con¬ 
verging  media. 

A  federal  judge  in  Los  Angeles  lifted 
consent  decrees  by  which  the  three  ma¬ 
jor  television  networks  refrained  from 
owning  and  syndicating  programming 
that  they  carry. 

The  rules,  imposed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  the 
early  1970s,  effectively  were  lifted  by  the 
FCC  in  the  spring,  pending  court-or¬ 
dered  relief  from  the  consent  decrees. 

With  the  major  networks’  share  of 
viewers  down  sharply  during  the  past  20 
years;  competition  from  cable  increas¬ 
ing;  production,  telephone  and  cable 
companies  joining  in  interactive-televi¬ 
sion  ventures;  a  fourth  network  estab¬ 
lished;  and  one  or  two  more  on  the 
way,  ABC,  CBS  and  NBC  argued  that 
the  “fin-syn”  rules  had  become  obso¬ 
lete.  Studios,  which  engaged  in  syndica¬ 
tion,  may  become  attractive  merger 
partners  for  networks  trying  to  regain 
production  and  syndication  operations. 

IIA  opens  Internet 
to  everyone 

FOR  ANYONE  WITHOUT  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  corporate  or  academic  Internet 
account,  the  International  Internet  As¬ 
sociation  has  begun  providing  access  to 
the  worldwide  web  of  computer  com¬ 
munications  for  the  cost  of  a  local  pay¬ 
phone  call. 

Individuals,  who  typically  pay  special 
service  providers  or  on-line  services  for 
gateways  to  join  the  15  million  to  20 
million  Internet  users,  can  gain  access 
by  dialing  the  recently  established  non¬ 
profit  organization.  For  those  outside  its 
Washington  calling  area,  another  com¬ 
pany  working  with  the  llA  will  make 
the  connection  using  an  800  number  at 
a  charge  of  20^  a  minute. 


In  the  future,  the  llA  plans  toll-free 
access,  said  the  association’s  executive 
director.  Max  Robbins. 

“Essentially,  our  mission  in  life  is  to 
put  everyone  on  [the  Internet],”  he  said. 

The  11 A  is  funded  entirely  by  private 
donations  and  corporate  sponsors,  who, 
Robbins  said,  asked  to  remain  unnamed 
because  of  their  “conflicting”  commer¬ 
cial  interests.  Donations  also  include 
the  time  and  expertise  of  people  in  the 
telecommunications  field,  he  added. 

A  week  before  the  Nov.  1  launch, 
Robbins  said  more  than  3,000  individu¬ 
als  were  queued  up  for  service.  IIA  cur¬ 
rently  has  capacity  for  another  4,500  to 
5,000  users. 

Robbins  said  users  of  the  llA  service 
include  business  and  professional  peo¬ 
ple  with  Internet  access  at  work  who 
also  need  access  from  their  home  com¬ 
puters,  small  companies  that  cannot  af¬ 
ford  a  personal  Internet  connection  ac¬ 
count,  social  users  interested  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  communications  oppor¬ 
tunities,  independent  researchers  and 
corporate  researchers  at  firms  without 
Internet  accounts. 

Another  opportunity,  he  said,  is  in 
prepress  production.  Time-consuming 
long-distance  telephone  transmissions 
of  large  color  page  files  can  run  up  huge 
phone  bills.  But  the  Internet’s  56-k/bit 
communications,  Robbins  said,  can  re¬ 
duce  the  billing  to  two  local  phone  con¬ 
nections  that  upload  and  download  the 
files  from  the  Internet. 

“We  can  support  100  to  200  contigu¬ 
ous  connections  at  a  time,”  or  about  8% 
of  the  total  user  base,  he  said.  The  con¬ 
nections  are  handled  by  a  Sun  worksta¬ 
tion-based  system  wired  to  racks  of  9.6- 
and  14.4'k/bit  modems  to  handle  tele¬ 
phone  connections  with  users  on  one 
end  and  to  multiple  T1  access  to  the  In¬ 
ternet  on  the  other 

For  Internet  access  or  information, 
the  llA  can  be  reached  by  telephone  at 
(202)  387-5445  or  FAX  at  (202)  387- 
5446. 

Court  TV  is 
on  line  with  Prodigy 

COURTROOM  TELEVISION  Net¬ 
work  was  to  begin  interactive  program¬ 
ming  late  last  month  on  the  Prodigy 
on-line  service  for  personal-computer 
users. 

In  addition  to  the  latest  program¬ 
ming  information.  Court  TV  on  Prodi¬ 
gy  offers  bulletin  boards  that  include  an 
“Ask  Court  TV”  segment  for  viewer 
questions  and  comments,  some  of 


which  will  receive  on-air  responses,  a 
“Trial  Reports”  segment  with  detailed 
background  reports  on  the  law  and 
facts  pertaining  to  each  case,  and  a 
“Verdicts”  segment. 

A  Court  TV  affiliate  provides  a  simi¬ 
lar  on-line  service  for  lawyers.  Court 
TV  is  a  joint  venture  of  American 
Lawyer  Media  L.P.,  Time  Warner  Inc., 
General  Electric’s  NBC-TV  network, 
Cablevision  Systems  Development 
Corp.  and  Liberty  Media. 

PacBell  rewires 
California  for  video 

PACIFIC  BELL  PLANS  to  spend  $16 
billion  through  the  year  2000  to  replace 
its  telephone  lines  with  fiber-optic  and 
coaxial  cable  to  carry  voice,  data  and 
video  services  to  5  million  homes 
throughout  much  of  coastal  California. 

Next  year,  the  subsidiary  of  Pacific 
Telesis,  the  San  Francisco-based  region¬ 
al  Bell  operating  company,  will  begin  its 
network  upgrade  in  portions  of  the  Sili¬ 
con  Valley  south  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty.  Its  multibillion-dollar  contract  with 
AT&T  for  systems  integration  services 
represents  what  may  be  the  biggest  sale 
of  telecommunications  network  equip¬ 
ment.  PacBell  previously  announced 
$1.65  billion  contracts  to  complete  con¬ 
version  to  an  all-digital  network  by 
1997. 

In  place  of  conventional  copper 
wiring,  fiber-optic  conduit  from  PacBell 
facilities  will  terminate  in  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  fewer  than  500  homes.  Coaxi¬ 
al  cable  will  connect  a  device  at  each 
home  to  the  local  fiber-optic  line.  Exist¬ 
ing  phone  and  cable-TV  wiring  inside 
each  home  will  be  connected  to  the  de¬ 
vice,  according  to  PacBell. 

Calling  the  undertaking  “an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  existing  cable-television  mo¬ 
nopoly,”  the  company  said  it  expects  the 
integrated  network  to  “spur  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  interactive  consumer 
services  in  education,  entertainment, 
government  and  health  care.”  The  com¬ 
pany  is  promoting  applications  develop¬ 
ment  through  a  program  of  free  access 
to  high-speed  communications  offered 
to  selected  educational  and  research 
centers,  hospitals  and  technology  devel¬ 
opers. 

Availability  of  a  “wide  variety  of 
video  programming”  is  expected  to  pre¬ 
cede  a  1995  launch  of  the  latest  in  tele¬ 
phone  service.  It  said  that  by  1996,  the 
network  will  be  able  to  carry  fully  inter¬ 
active  digital  services. 
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News  Tech 

Vendors^ 

agreements 


Beginning  jan.  1,  photos  from  All* 
sport  Photography  USA  Inc., 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  will  go  out  to  AP 
Leaf  picture  desks  via  the  PhotoEx- 
press  service  of  the  Assoclotod 
Pross,  New  York.  Photos  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  selection  or  subscription.  Free 
delivery  offered  through  February  in¬ 
cludes  Super  Bowl  and  Winter  Olym¬ 
pics  coverage.  Allsport  will  deliver  its 
photos  as  sports  news  stories  break.  It 
also  will  use  its  6  million-photo 
archive.  The  service  said  it  will  contin¬ 
ue  expanding  live  coverage  of  major 
national  and  international  events. 

Dewar  Information  Systems 
Corp.,  Westmont,  111.,  signed  seven 
more  integrator-distributorships  for  its 
DewarView  document  and  object  man¬ 
agement  publishing  software  that 
brings  together  user-selected  third-par¬ 
ty  Windows-based  applications  with  a 
shared  SQL  database.  Macintosh  com¬ 
patibility  is  planned  next  year. 

New  U.S.  partners  are  Hyphon 
Inc.,  Wilmington,  Mass.;  CPS  Toch- 
nologios,  Rockaway,  N.J.;  Amorican 
Computor  Innovators,  Amherst, 
Mass.;  and  NOVX  Systoms  Into- 
gratlon,  Seattle.  In  Mexico,  Macin¬ 
tosh  solutions  provider  Color  Y  Au- 
toodiclon  Nltida,  Monterrey,  will 
provide  DewarView  in  Latin  America. 
New  U.K.  partners  are  PagoSot  Sys¬ 
toms  Ltd.,  Berkshire,  and  Computor 
Craft,  High  Wycombe.  Also,  the  U.K. 
office  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  (De¬ 
war’s  first  U.S.  partner)  will  distribute 
DewarView.  Computer  Network  Inte¬ 
grators,  Newton,  Mass.,  said  it  has 
commitments  from  three  newspaper 
publishers  for  DewarView  systems. 

Publishing  Buslnoss  Systoms,  Des 

Plaines,  Ill.,  developer  of  MediaPlus  re¬ 
lational  database  software  products, 

and  Altornato  Postal  Dolivory, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  a  private  deliver¬ 
er  working  through  an  affiliates  net¬ 
work,  jointly  will  develop  and  market  a 


database  marketing  and  alternate  de¬ 
livery  software  package.  Slated  for  de¬ 
livery  in  March,  the  software  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  full  integration  with  a  newspaper’s 
circulation  and  marketing  operations. 

Voyager  Systems  International  Inc.,  a 
unit  of  Washington-based  U.S. 
Nowswiro  Inc.,  with  offices  in  New 
York  and  Rome,  concluded  an  OEM 
agreement  to  market  in  the  United 
States  the  TM 1700A  Inmarsat-C  satel¬ 
lite  terminal  from  To-shiba  Corp. 
The  light,  compact  and  rechargeable 
Voyager  TM1700A  transceiver  will 
come  with  software  designed  for  easy 
operation.  Voyager  Systems’  message 
transfer  network  is  optional.  Also 
available  is  a  headquarters  module  for 
easier  communication  with  mobile  ter¬ 
minals  and  other  customized  software 
and  manuals. 

Aulologic  Inc.,  Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif.,  will  sell,  service  and  support  the 
new  350i  photomultiplier  tube  drum 
scanner  from  Itek  Color  Graphics 
Ltd.,  Cheltenham,  England.  Repro¬ 
duction  on  the  APS-Colorscan  350i 
ranges  from  20%  to  2,000%  in  0.1% 
increments.  Maximum  scan  area  is 
18.7"xl2.6".  Density  range  is  0-4.  Re¬ 
flective  and  transparent  (positive  and 
negative)  originals  can  be  mixed  and 
bulk  mounted  for  batch-scanning.  Line 
art  with  black-and-white  negativescan 
also  can  be  batch-scanned.  The  scan¬ 
ner’s  vertical  design  reduces  its  foot¬ 
print  to  2.3'x2.4'.  Image  files  are  TIFF 
or  EPS  on  the  Macintosh-based  350i. 

Sandia  Imaging  Systems,  Carroll¬ 
ton,  Texas,  a  subsidiary  of  Albu¬ 
querque-based  Lasertechnics  Inc.,  ac¬ 
quired  the  assets  of  Carrollton-based 
Media  Imaging  Technologies 
Corp.,  developer  of  Snapshot  imaging 
software  and  photo  transmitters.  La¬ 
sertechnics  produces  the  high-resolu- 
tion  DIR/Direct  Drive  Gray  Scale 
Printer  and  has  an  interest  in  Printis,  a 


thermal  printing  product  development 
company  in  France.  SIS  can  be 
reached  in  its  new  location  at  (214) 
407-6080. 

Aldus  Corp.,  Seattle,  has  integrated 
the  digital  Trumatch  4'Color  Selector 
from  Trumatch  Inc.,  New  York,  into 
version  2.0  of  its  Windows-based  Pho- 
toStyler  application  for  acquiring,  edit¬ 
ing,  retouching  and  printing  color  and 
monochrome  images.  Users  of  2.0  will 
be  able  to  access  and  specify  any  of  the 
colors  in  a  Trumatch  Colorfinder  refer¬ 
ence  fanbook  for  subsequent  match  to 
on-press  four-color  process. 

AM  Graphics,  Dayton,  acquired  the 
product  lines  and  Fiired  the  personnel 
of  Prima  Systems  Inc.,  Kirkland, 
Wash.,  successor  company  to  Harland 
Simon’s  North  American  business. 
AM  will  market  the  Prima  total  super¬ 
visory  system  for  integration  and  con¬ 
trol  of  mailroom  circulations  of 
100,000  or  more,  which  ordinarily  uses 
many  custom-programmed  elements, 
and  the  Prima-Lite  system  for  circula¬ 
tions  of  less  than  100,000,  using  fixed- 
function  products.  Combined  AM-Pri- 
ma  mailroom  product  lines  provide 
hardware  and  software  for  production 
planning  and  monitoring,  receiving, 
warehousing  and  delivery.  Integration 
capabilities  include  standard  interfaces 
and  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  post-press  data  interchange  guide¬ 
lines. 

Agfa  Graphic  Systems,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  announced  that  the  Super- 
Match  Display  Calibrator  Pro  col¬ 
orimeter  calibrator  from  SuperMac 
Technology,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  sup¬ 
ports  Agfa’s  FotoTune  color  manage¬ 
ment  system,  ensuring  that  on-screen 
color  matches  final  output.  The  cali¬ 
brator  uses  three  sensors  and  a  multi¬ 
stage  luminance  amplifier  to  eliminate 
misreadings  from  brightness  shifts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Agfa,  luminance  readings 
are  accurate  in  extreme  high  and  low 
ranges.  With  computer-controlled  dis¬ 
plays,  the  Calibrator  Pro  allows  white 
point  and  gamma  adjustment  to  match 
output,  viewing  environment  and  pre¬ 
proofing  standards.  Agfa’s  FotoTune 
produces  a  ColorTag  for  each  device, 
describing  its  behavior,  and  Color- 
Links  to  transfer  color  images  from  one 
device  to  another. 
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Orders  and  installations 


Cybergraphic  Systems  Ply.  Lid. 

Melbourne,  Australia 

System  upgrade  for  the  Hong  Kong 
Standard  includes  NewsLayout  editori¬ 
al  pagination,  output  of  color-separat¬ 
ed  full-page  films,  Chinese  text  for  ad 
makeup,  and  new  output  systems  and 
hardware  platforms.  The  $1  million- 
plus  contract  calls  for  software,  hard¬ 
ware  and  integration  services.  Run-of- 
press  ads  received  as  separated  nega¬ 
tives  can  be  stripped  onto  pages. 

Cybergraphic  already  supplied 
NewsEvent  Image  Management  from 
National  Digital  Corp.  to  handle 
color  images,  which  are  captured  by 
Agfa  flatbed  and  Kodak  film  scan¬ 
ners.  It  integrated  eight  Macintoshes 
in  the  artists’  area  that  run  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  Photoshop,  QuarkXPress 
and  Colorfast.  For  fast  art  and  photo 
file  service,  a  dual  server  running  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Windows  NT  Advanced  Serv¬ 
er  software  was  chosen.  The  subsystem 
is  bridged  to  the  central  VaxStation 
servers,  communicating  via  DEC  Path- 
works.  A  3M  Rainbow  printer  will  be 
used  with  grayscale  bars  and  densito¬ 
meters  to  ensure  consistent  print  quali¬ 
ty.  Color  consultant  Tim  Laskor, 
Chilmark,  Mass.,  is  helping  to  develop 
quality-control  measures.  The  former 
project  manager  at  the  National  sports 
daily  worked  with  Cybergraphic  in  its 
first  involvement  with  newspaper  col¬ 
or. 

Six  Macs  were  added  to  make  up 
composite  Chinese  and  English  text 
ads.  Chinese  makeup  software  from 
Cybergraphic  partner  Creation 
Technology  is  integrated  using  Cy¬ 
bergraphic’s  two-way  third-party  ad 
makeup  interface.  Ad  booking  infor¬ 
mation  is  passed  to  a  Mac  workstation 
for  makeup.  Chinese  ads  completed  on 
the  subsystem  are  returned  for  pagina¬ 
tion  and  output  from  the  Cybergraph¬ 
ic  system. 

New  output  equipment  consists  of 
three  Harlequin  RIPs  running  on 
high-end  PCs  connected  to  fileservers 
via  second  Ethernet  to  isolate  high- 
resolution  traffic,  Iriplo-I/ECRM 
3850  recorders  with  custom  punches 
and  Kodak  on-line  processors  filtered 
for  unvented  operation. 

Already  upgraded  hardware  consists 
of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  Vax¬ 
Station  4000  Model  100  servers,  with 
6GB  shadowed  disk  space  and  two 


Ethernets,  and  486DX  local  bus  PC 
editing  workstations,  with  8MB  mem¬ 
ory.  For  copyfitting,  color  page  design 
and  NewsLayout  pagination,  the  Stan¬ 
dard  will  use  eight  Sun  Sparc  worksta¬ 
tion  clones,  with  large,  quick-redraw 
screens  and  plenty  of  memory  and 
storage.  SDLC-to-Ethernet  bridges 
were  installed  to  drive  70  old  CGS150 
workstations,  which  will  be  used  solely 
for  writing  and  copy  editing  functions. 

WealherDala  Inc. 

Wichita 

Entire  weather  information  packages 
for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Fresno  Bee.  Creat¬ 
ed  in  QuarkXPress,  each  package  in¬ 
cludes  forecasts,  graphics  and  statistics. 

P.ink  software 
engineering  GmbH  A  Ce. 

Hamburg,  Germany 

P.ink  Press  integrated  publishing 
system  for  the  430,000-circulation 
tabloid  Express,  Cologne,  Germany,  is 
to  include  streamlined  in-house  net¬ 
work  communications  and  full-page 
layout  that  allows  for  pictures,  overlap¬ 
ping  elements  and  contoured  text 
alignments. 

Software  Consulting  Services 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

Sales  to  the  Free  Press,  London, 
Ontario,  (SCS/AdClass);  Herald,  Al¬ 
bany,  Ga.,  (SCS/Editorial,  SCS/LinX 
news  pagination,  imaging  systems,  Lay- 
out-8000,  accounts  receivable,  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  general  ledger);  Tri- 
City  Herald,  Tri-Cities,  Wash.,  (SCS/- 
Classified,  classified  pagination); 
Suburban  News  Publications,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  (Layout-8000,  display  ad 
makeup,  SCS/LinX,  imaging  systems); 
News,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  (Layout-8000, 
SCS/LinX);  Pioneer  Press,  Wilmette, 
111.,  (Macintosh,  Unix,  scanning,  Post¬ 
Script  hardware);  Sun,  San  Bernardi¬ 
no,  Calif.,  and  State  Journal,  Lansing, 
Mich.,  (Mac-based  display  ad  produc¬ 
tion  systems). 

Layout-8000  systems  were  sold  to 
the  Kokomo,  Ind.,  Tribune;  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  Ontario,  Examiner;  Suburban 
journals,  St.  Louis;  Burlington  County 
(N.J.)  Times;  Capital  Gazette  News¬ 
papers,  Annapolis,  Md.;  Lethbridge, 
Alberta,  Herald;  Vancouver,  Wash., 
!  Columbian;  Altoona,  Pa.,  Mirror;  Wis¬ 


consin  Rapids,  Wis.,  Daily  Tribune; 
and  Wilshire  Newspapers,  London. 

SCS/LinX  site  licenses  went  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Southam  News¬ 
papers,  Dons  Mills,  Ontario;  SCS/- 
LinX  workstations  licenses  were 
bought  by  the  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Tri- 
bune-Review;  New  York  Village  Voice; 
Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Journal;  Globe  and  Mail, 
Toronto;  Orange  County  Register;  Fort 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel;  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Co.;  and  Le  Droit,  Qttawa. 

Hyphun  Inc. 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

Prepress  management  system  to  be 
installed  in  three  phases  at  the 
150,000-circulation  El  Universal,  Mex¬ 
ico  City.  Million-dollar  contract  calls 
for  PC-based  Hyphen  editorial  system, 
Spectraserver,  Sparc-based  MultiRlP 
and  Spectraset  3100  drum  imagesetter 
with  high-resolution  picture  replace¬ 
ment.  Other  components  include  Rip- 
ware  for  the  PC,  a  Dash  600  plain-pa¬ 
per  proofer,  wirephoto  capture  software 
and  Spectraserver  interface  to  an  ex¬ 
isting  scanner.  Windows-based  editor¬ 
ial  will  include  approximately  200  text 
entry,  wire  service  management,  page 
layout  and  administrative  stations.  The 
Hyphen  system  also  will  import  text 
from  the  paper’s  existing  proprietary 
system.  El  Universal  plans  to  add  Hy¬ 
phen’s  Production  Tracking  System  to 
track  page  elements  (including  ads), 
pages  and  editions  and  to  provide 
deadline  alerts. 

Harris  Corp. 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

XP-21  system  for  pagination  at  the 
Tri-Valley  Herald,  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
central  production  site  for  Alameda 
Newspapers’  newspapers  and  specialty 
products.  All  prepress  is  now  electron¬ 
ic,  with  display  and  classified  ads  and 
news  paginated  on  Harris  worksta¬ 
tions.  Copy  from  more  than  200  PC- 
based  editorial  terminals  is  transmitted 
to  the  XP-21  Page  Server  for  storage 
with  graphics  and  photos  for  later  pag¬ 
ination,  an  operation  incorporating 
desktop  publishing  products.  Classified 
ads  are  input  on  the  Classified  Ad  Sys¬ 
tem  by  Harris.  The  CASH  fileserver  at 
the  Hayward,  Calif.,  Daily  Review;  re¬ 
ceives  ads  from  70  workstations  at  five 
papers  and  one  remote  site.  Ads  then 
are  sent  to  Pleasanton’s  Page  Server. 
All  pages,  including  color,  are  output 
as  full-page  negatives  on  Information 
International  Inc.  3850  imagesetters  at 
the  Pleasanton  and  Hayward  print 
sites. 
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Prosecutor  wants 
‘Crazy  Eddie^  jury 
to  remain  mute 

Asks  judge  for  permanent  bar  on  reporters 
questioning  jurors  who  convicted 
founder  of  failed  retail  chain 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  THE  CONTINUING  dispute 
about  permitting  press  access  to  the 
jury  that  convicted  the  founder  of  the 
failed  “Crazy  Eddie”  retail  empire,  the 
federal  prosecutor  in  New  Jersey  is  urg¬ 
ing  the  trial  judge  to  bar  reporters  from 
questioning  the  jurors  permanently. 

In  a  letter  filed  with  the  court  in 
early  November,  U.S.  Attorney  Mi¬ 
chael  Chertoff  proposed  that  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Nicholas  Politan  of  Newark 


issue  an  order  forbidding  journalists 
from  talking  to  jurors  about  virtually 
any  aspect  of  the  deliberations  that  led 
to  the  July  20  stock  fraud  conviction  of 
Eddie  Antar  and  his  brother  Mitchell. 

Chertoff’s  proposed  order  argues 
that  “granting  the  press  unconditional 
access  to  the  jury  would  present  a 
threat  to  the  administration  of  justice 
by  endangering  the  deliberative  pro¬ 
cess.” 

The  prosecutor  also  asked  the  judge 
to  bar  reporters  from  making  any  “in¬ 
quiry  into  the  specific  votes,  state¬ 
ments,  opinions  or  other  comments  of 
any  juror  during  jury  deliberations.” 

Chertoff  proposed  two  letters  that 
the  judge  could  send  to  jurors  regard¬ 
ing  any  contact  that  they  may  have 
with  the  press. 


In  one  letter,  the  judge  would 
“strongly  discourage”  jurors  from  talk¬ 
ing  to  reporters  and  urge  them  “not 
[to]  hesitate  to  contact  this  court 
should  you  feel  that  anyone  has  violat¬ 
ed  the  provision  of  this  court’s  order” 
barring  press  inquiries  about  jury  delib¬ 
erations. 

A  second  milder  letter  also  would 
“discourage”  jurors  from  talking  to  re¬ 
porters  but  would  not  include  the  blan¬ 
ket  ban  on  contact  with  journalists. 

In  many  ways,  Chertoff’s  appeal  to 


Politan  is  preaching  to  the  choir. 

From  the  start  of  the  high-profile 
“Crazy  Eddie”  case,  Politan  barred 
public  access  to  jury  selection,  sealed 
names  and  addresses  of  jury  members 
and  railed  against  press  interest  in 
talking  to  the  jurors. 

In  August,  for  example,  Politan  dur¬ 
ing  a  court  session  said  he  was  keeping 
juror  names  secret  to  strike  a  blow 
against  media  “sensationalism”  (E&P, 
Sept.  11,  p.  32).  And  when  Politan  fi¬ 
nally  dismissed  the  jury  —  by  tele¬ 
phone  weeks  after  the  conviction,  he 
warned  reporters  about  contacting  ju¬ 
rors,  assuming  that  they  could  be 
found,  until  he  ruled  on  media  re¬ 
quests  for  access. 

Seeking  to  open  public  access  to  the 
jurors  are  the  Associated  Press,  New¬ 


ark  Star'Ledger,  New  Jersey  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  Association  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Criminal  Defense  Lawyers. 

On  behalf  of  these  groups,  Star- 
Ledger  attorney  David  Robinson  ar¬ 
gued  in  court  papers  that  the  proposed 
letters  “would  have  an  unconstitution¬ 
al  chilling  effect.” 

“The  court’s  message  to  the  jurors 
would  be  clear:  Something  extraordi¬ 
nary  is  happening  in  this  case  and  it 
would  behoove  you  to  keep  quiet,” 
Robinson  wrote. 

NJPA  attorney  Thomas  Cafferty  ex¬ 
pressed  similar  sentiments. 

“Our  view  is  any  letter  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  which  purports  to  tell  jurors  what 
they  already  know  —  namely  that  they 
do  not  have  to  talk  to  anyone  about 
this  —  really  sends  a  juror  a  message 
far  more  than  that,”  he  said. 

“What  it  is  really  telling  the  juror  is 
you  should  not  say  anything,”  he 
added.  “You  shouldn’t  exercise  your 
right  to  speak  on  this  issue.” 

Politan  has  not  indicated  when  he 
will  rule  on  the  matter. 

In  a  related  development,  the  judge 
did  agree  to  a  request  from  the  press 
groups  to  unseal  transcripts  of  two 
closed  sessions  that  concerned  con¬ 
tacts  between  jurors  and  the  courts  af¬ 
ter  the  trial. 

Antar  and  his  brother  were  found 
guilty  of  fraudulently  inflating  the  val¬ 
ue  of  their  stock  and  improperly  profit¬ 
ing  by  its  sale. 

Antar  faces  a  prison  term  of  100 
years  while  his  brother  could  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  45  years. 

N.J.  paper  wins 
gag  order  appeal 

THE  CENTRAL  NEW  Jersey  Home 
News,  East  Brunswick,  recently  has 
won  an  appeal  to  lift  a  gag  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  media  from  identifying  a 
teen-ager  charged  in  the  scalding 
death  of  her  2-month-old  nephew. 

The  decision  said  a  Family  Court 
judge’s  gag  order  barring  the  Home 
News  and  other  media  from  identify¬ 
ing  16-year-old  Lachelle  Powell  in¬ 
fringed  on  their  First  Amendment 
rights. 

The  Home  News  had  identified 
Powell  in  three  stories.  —  AP 


The  prosecutor  also  asked  the  judge  to  bar 
reporters  from  making  any  “inquiry  into  the 
specific  votes,  statements,  opinions  or  other 
comments  of  any  juror  during  jury  deliberations.” 
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Free-lancers  and  the 
information  highway 

Writers  union  plans  to  file  lawsuit  aimed 
at  clarifying  how  to  compensate  non-staff 
journalists  whose  work  is  reproduced  electronically 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

TECHNOLOGY  HAS  OPENED  up  a 
myriad  of  information  highways  and 
opportunities,  but  as  these  networks 
expand,  free-lance  writers  increasingly 
are  concerned  about  where  their  work 
is  ending  up. 

In  an  effort  to  define  the  scope  of 
and  preserve  the  authority  of  copyright 
protection  when  writers’  work  is  repro¬ 
duced  electronically,  the  National 
Writers  Union  is  planning  to  file  a  law¬ 
suit  by  the  end  of  the  year  against  a 
number  of  as-yet-unnamed  publishers, 
including  some  newspapers. 

The  New  York-based  NWU,  an  affil¬ 
iate  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  rep¬ 


resents  about  4,000  members,  most  of 
whom  are  free-lance  writers,  including 
book  authors,  journalists,  technical 
writers  and  other  writers  who  are  not 
on  the  staff  of  one  employer. 

About  5%  of  NWU  members  are 
former  free-lancers  who  have  taken 
staff  jobs. 

The  lawsuit  will  seek  to  protect  the 
copyright  holder  when  information  is 
reproduced  electronically,  NWU  pres¬ 
ident  Jonathan  Tasini  explained. 

When  free-lancers  produce  articles 
for  publications,  the  writers  generally 
retain  the  copyright,  while  staff  writ¬ 
ers,  whose  work  is  under  the  publish¬ 
er’s  copyright,  do  not. 

“What  we  hope  to  do  in  the  suit  is 
establish  the  idea  that  the  electronic 
age  presents  a  whole  host  of  problems 
and  questions  about  how  writers  and 
authors  protect  their  work.  In  too 
many  cases,  publishers  are  asserting 
certain  rights  they  don’t  have,”  Tasini 
said. 

“The  notion  of  what  a  publisher  is, 
and  of  the  industry,  is  changing  every 


day.  What  we  used  to  call  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  is  quickly  becoming  one 
piece  of  a  huge  industry,”  he  said. 

Another  issue  is  the  work’s  integrity. 

“When  you  sell  work,  you  sell  it  for  a 
certain  kind  of  use,”  Tasini  said.  “It’s 
not  just  payment.  It’s  a  question  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  integrity  of  the  work.” 

For  example,  he  said,  with  the  prop¬ 
er  equipment,  a  movie  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  into  a  system,  altered  and  put 
back  on  the  system  in  its  new  form,  all 
without  the  creator’s  knowledge. 

“Another  thing  we’re  faced  with  is 
the  issue  of  fair  use.  What  does  fair  use 
mean  in  the  electronic  age?”  he  asked. 

The  union  has  not  called  for  a  war 
against  the  electronic  age,  Tasini  said. 


for  not  only  does  it  provide  new  mar¬ 
kets  —  and  more  money  —  but  it  gives 
creators  a  new  way  to  track  their  work. 

“One  thing  that  happened  in  the 
past  is  that  there  was  no  way  other 
than  the  information  publishers  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  to  know  how  and  where 
our  work  was  used,”  he  said. 

To  that  end,  Tasini  has  proposed  a 
Cultural  Workers  Federation  to  track 
creative  works  and  monitor  how  and 
where  copyrighted  material  is  used. 

Tasini,  a  plaintiff  in  the  pending 
lawsuit  and  a  working  free-lance 
writer,  told  of  receiving  a  check  for  an 
article  that  said  that  when  he  endorsed 
it,  he  agreed  to  waive  electronic  rights 
to  the  material.  It  also  said  that  if  the 
statement  was  altered,  the  check  would 
be  voided. 

“1  said,  ‘Well,  screw  you  guys,’ 
crossed  it  out  and  cashed  the  check,” 
he  said. 

Aside  from  questioning  the  legality 
of  such  provisions,  Tasini  said  the  inci¬ 
dent  made  him  realize  that  his  work 
was  being  used  in  ways  that  he  was  not 


aware  of. 

For  example,  one  corporate  entity 
may  be  paid  by  another  for  material 
generated  by  the  free-lancer,  who  has 
not  given  the  first  company  rights  to 
resell  the  material. 

“They’re  putting  it  into  a  medium  to 
which  the  rights  are  not  assigned,” 
Tasini  said. 

Further,  he  pointed  out,  the  issue  of 
wider  distribution  for  his  work  is  a  spe¬ 
cious  argument.  If  the  publisher  makes 
more  money,  shouldn’t  the  creator?  he 
asked. 

“If  we’re  right  about  this  case,  and 
we  think  we  are,  the  liabilities  will  go 
into  the  millions  of  dollars  and  affect 
thousands  of  writers,”  he  added. 

Tasini  said  the  union  is  not  worried 
about  a  potential  backlash  from  pub¬ 
lishers,  especially  because  maintaining 
people  as  staff  writers  still  costs  more 
than  paying  free-lancers. 

“The  legal  framework  here  is  copy¬ 
right,”  he  said.  “In  the  electronic  age, 
costs  are  much  lower.  If  publishers 
don’t  have  those  costs  —  paper,  ware¬ 
housing,  spoilage,  it  is  all  electronic  — 
we  argue  the  royalties  should  be  much 
higher .... 

“The  nature  of  the  medium  doesn’t 
change  the  point.  Someone  is  exploit¬ 
ing  our  labor.  The  fight  is  over  what 
the  compensation  is,”  Tasini  said.  “We 
don’t  work  for  free.” 

Landmark  sued 
over  shooting 

THE  MOTHER  OF  an  8-year-old  boy 
who  was  shot  and  killed  in  1991  by  a 
teen-age  paper  carrier,  has  sued  the 
shooter,  his  mother  and  Landmark 
Communications  Inc.  for  $2  million. 

Glenda  Stewart,  mother  of  Antonio 
Stewart,  filed  a  civil  lawsuit  that  named 
as  defendants  the  shooter,  Charles  Law- 
ton;  his  mother,  Valorey  Smith-Lawton; 
and  Landmark,  parent  of  the  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star. 

According  to  court  testimony.  Law- 
ton  was  delivering  the  afternoon 
Ledger-Star  when  he  shot  the  boy  with 
a  Daisy  pump  air  rifle  while  Stewart  was 
playing  with  a  friend. 

A  judge  convicted  Lawton  of  invol¬ 
untary  manslaughter  and  sentenced 
him  to  two  months  in  juvenile  deten¬ 
tion. 

The  suit  accuses  Landmark  of  “care¬ 
lessness  and  negligence”  because  Law- 
ton  “was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment”  when  he  shot  the  boy. 


“They’re  putting  it  into  a  medium  to  which  the 
rights  are  not  assigned,”  Tasini  said. 
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ated  in  1934  and  then  enrolled  at  the 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  1936,  Hurd  moved  to  Hollywood 
to  work  as  an  “in-betweener”  anima¬ 
tion  artist  at  the  Charles  Mintz  Studio. 

“The  salary  was  only  $16  a  week,  but 
I  was  never  short  of  money,”  Hurd  said. 
“I  had  a  room  with  a  family  for  $7  a 
week  and  you  could  buy  a  double-thick 
chocolate  malted  for  10  cents  in  those 
days.” 

Soon,  the  low-paid  young  cartoonist 
was  interviewing  high-paid  movie  stars 
for  the  “Just  Hurd  in  Hollywood”  com¬ 
ic  distributed  by  Central  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  a  King  Features  Syndicate  sub¬ 
sidiary. 

Hurd,  whose  given  first  name  is 
Justin,  initially  approached  Grant  to 
see  if  the  actor  would  give  him  an 
anecdote  for  the  strip. 

“He  was  pleasant,”  Hurd  said.  “He 
told  me  if  he  could  get  his  publicity  de¬ 
partment  to  OK  it,  I  could  come  on 
the  set  the  next  day.” 

Approval  was  obtained  and  Hurd 
visited  Grant  on  the  set  of  Bringing  Up 
Baby,  which  co-starred  Katharine 
Hepburn. 

It  was  a  little  tougher  getting  Barry¬ 
more  to  talk.  Hurd  said  he  approached 
him  about  the  comic,  but  the  actor’s 
wife  kept  pulling  him  away.  “  ‘I’ve  got 
to  set  up  an  appointment  with  this 
young  man,’  ”  Hurd  remembered  Bar¬ 
rymore  protesting. 

Hurd  said  he  greatly  enjoyed  his  in¬ 
terviews  with  Barrymore  and  other 
high-octane  actors. 

“Being  by  nature  sort  of  shy  myself,  I 
always  got  a  charge  out  of  people  who 
sort  of  swashbuckled  their  way  through 
life,”  he  remarked.  “I  also  was  interest¬ 
ed  in  what  made  these  movie  stars 


Comic  creator  with 
a  star-spangled  life 


Famous  actors!  Cartooning  legends!  Jud  Hurd  has 
met  many  of  them  during  an  eventful  60'-year  career 


by  David  Astor 


JUD  HURD  LIVES  within  walking 
distance  of  Paul  Newman  and  Joanne 
Woodward,  but  being  close  to  movie 
stars  is  nothing  new  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  resident. 

In  the  1930s,  Hurd  met  John  Barry¬ 
more,  Claudette  Colbert,  Joan  Craw¬ 
ford,  Bing  Crosby,  Gary  Cooper,  Betty 
Grable,  Cary  Grant,  Bob  Hope,  Ty¬ 
rone  Power,  Lana  Turner,  John  Wayne 
and  other  film  legends  while  doing  a 
Hollywood  comic  strip. 

During  the  years,  Hurd  also  met 
such  cartooning  legends  as  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  (1901-1966),  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  cre¬ 
ator  Bud  Fisher  (1885-1954),  “Little 
Orphan  Annie”  creator  Harold  Gray 
(1894-1968),  “Krazy  Kat”  creator 
George  Herriman  (1880-1944),  “Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father”  creator  George  Mc¬ 
Manus  ( 1884-1954)  and  “Happy  Hooli¬ 
gan”  creator  Frederick  Opper  (1857- 
1937). 

Meanwhile,  Hurd  carved  out  a  ca¬ 
reer  in  various  areas  of  cartooning. 
Currently,  he  draws  the  “Health  Cap¬ 
sules”  panel  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  edits  Cartoonist  Profiles 
magazine. 


The  photo  on  the  cover  of  Jud  Hurd’s  To 
Cartooning  book  shows  the  author  (right) 
with  Shel  Dorf  at  the  Brown  Derby 
restaurant  in  Hollywood  two  years  ago. 
Dorf’s  cartooning  credits  include  serving 
as  letterer  for  “Steve  Canyon”  by  Milton 
Caniff  (1907-1988). 


It’s  all  made  for  a  fascinating  life, 
which  Hurd  chronicles  in  a  new  Pro¬ 
files  Press  book  called  To  Cartooning; 
60  Years  of  Magic. 

Sixty  years  ago,  Hurd  was  in  his 
hometown  of  Cleveland,  studying  eco¬ 
nomics  at  what  later  became  Case- 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  gradu- 
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Film  star  Qary  Cooper  is  featured  in  this  “Just  Hurd  in  Hollywood”  comic  strip  from  the  1930s. 
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tick,  an  interest  that  extended  to  what 
made  cartoonists  tick.” 

One  creator  straddling  the  movie 
and  cartooning  fields  was  Disney,  who 
used  to  play  in  Sunday  afternoon  polo 
matches  that  Hurd  watched.  During  a 
1937  match,  Hurd  struck  up  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  animator’s  father  and 
lavishly  praised  the  abilities  of  his  fa¬ 
mous  son.  “Yes,  Walter’s  done  well" 
was  Elias  Disney’s  understated  re¬ 
sponse. 

Another  day,  Hurd  hitched  a  ride 
back  to  Hollywood  in  Disney’s  Cadil¬ 
lac  after  the  polo  match  ended.  “I  got 
in  the  front  seat  beside  Walt  and  he 
talked  for  a  solid  45  minutes,”  he  said, 
adding  that  Disney  discussed  his  view 
that  many  fairy  tales  couldn’t  be  han¬ 
dled  properly  by  live  actors  but  could 
be  made  into  great  animation  films. 
Disney  was  working  on  Snow^  White  at 
the  time. 

Hurd  also  visited  a  number  of  car¬ 
toonists  at  their  homes.  One  of  them 
was  Herriman,  whose  Hollywood  Hill  s 
abode  had  pots  of  cacti  outside  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  plants  in  “Krazy  Kat” 
cartoon  landscapes.  Inside,  Herriman 
did  his  offbeat  comic  on  a  modest  card 
table  in  the  living  room. 

“Those  days,  he  wasn’t  thought  of  as 
the  genius  cartoonist  he  is  thought  of 
now,”  Hurd  said.  “  ‘Krazy  Kat’  wasn’t 
anywhere  near  as  widely  syndicated  as 
other  features.” 

Hurd  added  that  Herriman,  perhaps 
because  of  the  small  “Krazy  Kat”  client 
list,  didn’t  think  that  he  could  be  com¬ 
pared  to  such  cartoonists  as  “Li’l  Ab¬ 
ner"  creator  A1  Capp  ( 1909-1979). 

“I  praised  Herriman,  and  he  said, 
‘Oh,  I’m  not  much  of  a  cartoonist,  but 
A1  Capp,  there’s  a  cartoonist!’  If  any¬ 
one  had  told  him  that  one  day,  collec¬ 
tors  would  pay  more  for  his  stuff  than 
other  cartoons,  he  would  think  you 
were  making  it  up,”  Hurd  said. 

What  about  recent  reports  that  Her- 
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Hurd’s  current  comic  effort. 


This  photo  was  taken  after  surrealist 
painter  Salvador  Dali  failed  to  attend  a 
1960s  National  Cartoonists  Society 
event.  Hurd  (with  glasses)  is  flanked  by 
(from  left)  Dali  manager  Peter  Moore, 
"Abie  the  Agent”  creator  Harry 
Hershfield  (1885-1974),  “They’ll  Do  It 
Every  Time”  cartoonist  Bob  Dunn 
(1908-1989)  and  cartoonist/contraption 
inventor  Rube  Qoldberg  (1883-1970). 


riman  was  of  partial  African-American 
descent  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  an  obviously  black  cre¬ 
ator  to  break  into  cartooning? 

“That  was  a  total  surprise  to  me,” 
Hurd  said.  “There  was  nothing  about 
his  facial  characteristics  that  would  in¬ 
dicate  that.  He  did  always  have  his  hat 
on,  so  I  couldn’t  see  what  his  hair 
looked  like.” 

“Just  Hurd  in  Hollywood”  was  can¬ 
celed  in  1938  because  King’s  editor  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  provided  movie  studios 
with  too  much  free  publicity.  With  the 
size  of  comics  in  those  days,  a  “Just 
Hurd”  strip  could  have  more  than  a 
half  dozen  panels  and  more  than  100 
words. 

The  cartoonist  headed  back  to 
Cleveland  to  work  in  the  editorial  art 
department  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  where  he  did  maps,  pho¬ 
to  retouching,  caricatures  and  a  week¬ 
ly  political  cartoon.  NEA’s  daily  politi¬ 
cal  cartoonist  at  the  time  was  Herbert 
Block. 

Hurd  remembered  the  young  Her- 
block  as  a  friendly  man,  hard  worker 
and  talented  artist.  He  added  that 
Herblock,  who  now  is  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Creators  Syndicate, 
developed  “the  most  distinctive  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  style”  in  the  business. 

Also  on  the  NEA  roster  then  was 
“Wash  Tubbs”/“Captain  Easy”  creator 
Roy  Crane  (1901-1977),  the  cartoonist 
whom  Hurd  most  admired  as  a  youth. 
Hurd  said  he  was  amazed  that  Crane 
could  draw  his  characters  in  a  “big- 


foot”  cartoon  style  while  doing  the 
backgrounds  in  an  illustrative  style. 

After  leaving  NEA,  Hurd  lived  in 
New  York  and  attended  business  col¬ 
lege  in  Cleveland  before  being  drafted 
during  World  War  II.  He  returned  to 
civilian  life  in  1946,  starting  a  studio 
that  supplied  cartoons  and  layouts  to 
major  corporations  and  advertising 
agencies. 

Hurd  ran  the  studio  until  1959,  when 
he  worked  briefly  as  a  magazine  gag 
cartoonist  before  self-syndicating  a 
stock-market  comic  called  “Ticker 
Toons.”  It  soon  was  signed  by  what  is 
now  North  America  Syndicate  and 
then  picked  up  by  United  before  end¬ 
ing  in  1971. 

Meanwhile,  Hurd  collaborated  with 
Dr.  Michael  Petti  on  “Health  Cap¬ 
sules,”  a  question-and-answer  medical 
cartoon  that  will  celebrate  its  33rd  an¬ 
niversary  in  February. 

That  same  month.  Cartoonist  Pro¬ 
files  will  turn  25.  Hurd  founded  the 
quarterly  publication  in  1969  after 
editing  the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety  newsletter  for  several  years. 

Hurd  said  he  sometimes  receives 
Christmas  cards  wishing  he  and  “his 
staff”  a  happy  holiday.  In  fact,  Hurd 
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runs  CP  with  help  from  his  wife,  Clau¬ 
dia. 

“I’m  the  editor,  advertising  manager, 
gofer  and  coffee  maker!”  said  Hurd, 
whose  magazine,  based  at  P.O.  Box  325, 
Fairfield,  Conn.  06430,  includes  advice 
from  and  stories  about  cartoonists. 

Hurd  noted  that  he  has  told  editors 
that  they  are  welcome  to  reprint  CP 
articles  about  cartoonists  whose  work 
appears  in  their  newspapers,  but  few 
have  taken  him  up  on  the  offer. 

“Newspapers  are  always  complaining 
about  a  lack  of  space,  but  they  have 
room  to  write  about  Joey  Buttafucco 
[of  Amy  Fisher-case  fame],”  he  said. 
“Newspapers  are  making  a  great  mis¬ 
take  by  not  giving  their  cartoonists  a 
human  face.” 

He  observed  that  things  were  differ¬ 
ent  earlier  in  the  century.  “The  car¬ 
toonists  who  created  the  newspaper 
comic  strips  were  lionized  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  just  as  movie,  television  and  rock 
stars  are  today.  Cartoonists  appeared 
in  vaudeville  and  movies,  and  whenev¬ 
er  they  visited  a  new  city,  the  news¬ 
papers  pulled  out  all  the  stops  and  re¬ 
counted  all  the  delicious  details  of  the 
celebrity’s  visit.” 

That  last  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
new  To  Cartooning  book,  which  Hurd 
penned  after  a  number  of  people  urged 
him  to  preserve  his  memories  in  writ¬ 
ing. 

After  more  than  a  year  of  work,  the 
result  is  a  coffee-table  hardcover  book 
with  nearly  300  pages  of  text,  photos 
and  illustrations. 

An  ACE  for  Hamill 

PETE  HAMILL  HAS  received  a  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  award  that 
previously  went  to  authors  John  Up¬ 
dike  and  Tom  Wolfe  and  NBC  weath¬ 
erman  A1  Roker. 

What  the  four  have  in  common  is  an 
interest  in  cartooning  that  led  each  to 
do  some  work  in  the  profession  before 
embarking  on  other  careers. 

Hamill  received  the  ACE  Award  for 
“Amateur  Cartoonist  Extraordinary”  at 
the  NCS  Christmas  party  in  New  York 
Dec.  4. 

The  journalist  also  received  a 
sketchbook  with  personal  tributes  to 
him  from  NCS  members,  an  umbrella 
decorated  with  cartoons  and  copies  of 
several  letters  that  he  sent  to  “Terry 
and  the  Pirates”/“Steve  Canyon”  cre¬ 
ator  Milt  Caniff  in  the  late  1940s. 


The  letters,  which  Hamill  wrote  as 
an  adolescent,  were  unearthed  from 
the  Caniff  papers  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Cartoon,  Graphic  and  Photo¬ 
graphic  Arts  Research  Library.  Curator 
Lucy  Caswell  presented  them  to  Ha¬ 
mill. 

Referring  to  the  late  Caniff,  Hamill 
said,  “I  sure  knew  how  to  pick  a  hero. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  cartoonist  but 
one  of  the  greatest  human  beings  I’ve 
ever  met.” 

The  ACE  recipient  became  a  New 
York  Daily  News  columnist  this  year 
after  working  at  the  New  York  Post  and 
other  publications. 

Daily  News  sports  cartoonist  Bill 
Gallo  introduced  Hamill  at  the  NCS 
gathering,  which  also  featured  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  Silver  T-Square  award  to 
George  Breisacher  for  “extraordinary 
and  continuous”  service  to  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

Breisacher  is  a  Charlotte  Observer 
artist  and  former  syndicated  cartoonist 
who  serves  as  NCS  national  represen¬ 
tative  and  newsletter  editor. 

— David  Astor 

Schorr  wins  contest 

BILL  SCHORR  BESTED  more  than 
150  entrants  to  win  the  12th  annual 
Fischetti  Editorial  Cartoon  Competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  Columbia  College  of 
Chicago. 

Schorr,  who  will  receive  $3,000,  is 
with  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

Another  editorial  cartoonist.  Chip 
Bok  of  the  Akron,  Ohio,  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Creators  Syndicate,  was  cho¬ 
sen  from  among  55  entrants  for  a 
$1,000  Berryman  Award  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Foundation. 

Also,  Creators  environmental  colum¬ 
nist  Alston  Chase  has  received  the 
1993  Veritas  Award  from  the  American 
Agri-Women  organization. 


Schorr’s  winning  entry  used  an  Iwo  Jima 
theme  to  comment  on  the  notorious 
Tailhook  convention. 


Self-syndicated  “This  Modern 
World”  cartoonist  Tom  Tomorrow 
(Dan  Perkins)  has  won  a  Meritorious 
Achievement  Award  for  illustration/ 
graphic  design  from  the  San  Francisco- 
based  Media  Alliance. 

And  self-syndicated  “Blundering 
On”  columnist  Richard  Markgraf  has 
received  a  first-place  prize  for  humor 
writing  from  the  Washington  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  The  Coronado,  Calif.-based 
columnist  also  is  a  playwright  and 
teacher. 

Wingert  dead  at  74 

“HUBERT”  CREATOR  DICK  Wingert 
has  died  in  Indiana.  He  was  74. 

The  Iowa  native  started  “Hubert”  in 
Stars  and  Stripes  during  World  War  11. 
In  1945,  King  Features  Syndicate 
launched  a  middle-class  suburban  ver¬ 
sion  of  Wingert’s  comic. 

Anti-tobacco  strips 

A  DEC.  13-18  series  of  “Crock”  comic 
strips  will  comment  on  the  dangers  of 
cigarettes  and  “smokeless”  tobacco. 

“Crock”  is  written  by  Don  Wilder 
and  drawn  by  Bill  Rechin  of  North 
America  Syndicate. 
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Five  marketing  executives 
face  lawsuit  in  Pennsylvania 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FIVE  TOP  MARKETING  executives  of 

the  York  (Pa.)  Newspaper  Co.  used 

company  time,  equipment  and  confi¬ 

dential  information  to  operate  a  com¬ 
peting  direct-mail  advertising  business, 
the  newspaper  firm  charged  in  a  law¬ 

suit  filed  Dec.  6. 

In  just  eight  pages,  the  lawsuit  al¬ 

leges  an  astounding  story  of  corporate 
treachery  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 

company’s  advertising  and  marketing 

departments. 

York  Newspaper,  the  firm  adminis¬ 

tering  the  joint  operating  agreement  of 
the  York  Daily  Record,  York  Dispatch 

and  York  Sunday  News,  accused  vice 

president  of  sales  and  marketing  Smith 


York  Newspaper  said 
the  five  targeted 
current  and  potential 
newspaper  advertisers 
with  their  cheaper  di¬ 
rect-mail  operation. 


“Sandy”  Purdum  II  and  four  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  using  the  company’s  com¬ 
puters,  software  and  confidential  sub¬ 
scription  lists  “for  the  production  of 
proposals,  billing  statements,  copy  lay¬ 
out,  fliers,  brochures  and  other  direct 
mailing  literature  at  [the  company’s] 
expense  and  without  remuneration  to 
[the  firm].” 

York  Newspaper  said  the  five  target¬ 
ed  current  and  potential  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  their  cheaper  direct-mail 
,  operation. 

In  addition,  the  lawsuit  accused  the 
five  of  selling  subscriber  lists  to  “com¬ 
petitors  of  plaintiff,  including,  but  not 
j  limited  to,  direct-mailing  businesses.” 

The  lawsuit  also  said  two  executives 
I  used  company  funds  to  acquire  a  lap- 

j  top  computer  and  software,  which  they 

used  in  their  homes. 

Named  in  the  lawsuit  in  addition  to 
I  Purdum  were  the  following: 

•  William  Marks,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  research; 

•  Denton  “Ray”  Koons,  display  clas¬ 


sified  manager; 

•  Charles  Preston  Jr.,  advertising  art 
director; 

•  Darlene  Eighty,  administrative  as¬ 

sistant  to  the  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing. 

York  Newspaper  had  fired  all  the  ex¬ 


ecutives  without  public  explanation 
Nov.  29. 

Company  lawyers  went  to  court 
Dec.  6  seeking  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  the  five  executives,  but  the 
judge  recused  himself  because  of  un¬ 
specified  previous  involvement  with 
two  parties  in  the  lawsuit,  according  to 
a  story  in  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot. 

According  to  court  papers,  the  firm 
is  asking  for  an  immediate  halt  to  the 
direct-mail  business,  a  written  account 


(See  Execs  on  page  46) 
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Laventhol  resigns 
as  publisher  of 
L,A.  Times 


Will  take  new  job  with  Times  Mirror 
after  announcement  that  he  is  being 
‘successfully  treated’  for  Parkinson’s  disease 

by  M.L.  Stein 

RICHARD  SCHLOSBERG  III  has  been  named  publisher 
and  CEO  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  replacing  David  Laven- 
thol,  who  resigned  for  health 
reasons. 

The  announcement  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Erburu,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Times  Mirror  Co.,  said  La- 
venthol  will  move  into  a  new 
position  as  editor-at-large  of 
the  parent  company.  The 
changes  become  effective  Jan.  1. 

Laventhol,  60,  who  was  re¬ 
ported  as  being  “successfully 
treated”  for  Parkinson’s  disease, 
also  is  stepping  down  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Times  Mirror  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  active  in  the 
company  in  his  new  role. 

Schlosberg,  who  will  be  the 
Times’  seventh  publisher, 
joined  Times  Mirror  in  1983  as  publisher  and  CEO  of  the 
Denver  Post,  then  owned  by  the  company.  He  was  president 
of  the  Times  from  1988  to  1990  and  later  served  as  Times 
Mirror  group  vice  president,  newspapers.  He  was  appointed 
a  senior  vice  president  earlier  this  year. 

“Dave  asked  for  the  change  for  health  reasons,”  Erburu 
said.  “In  his  23  years  with  the  company,  he  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  contributor  to  the  successful  growth  of  Times  Mirror.  In 
his  new  role,  we  will  continue  to  benefit  from  his  skill  and 
experience.” 

Schlosberg  also  has  been  named  an  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Times  Mirror  along  with  Curtis  Hessler+-  in  a  se¬ 
nior  management  reorganization  that  will  take  place  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  Erburu  said. 

Schlosberg  will  continue  to  have  overall  responsibility  for 
the  company’s  other  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Hessler,  currently  a  senior  vice  president,  will  supervise 
the  company’s  cable  television  and  professional  publishing 
groups  as  well  as  continue  to  have  responsibility  for  the  cor¬ 
porate  staff.  Both  Schlosberg  and  Hessler  will  report  to  Er¬ 
buru. 

Laventhol,  Times  publisher  since  September  1989,  in  a 
memo  thanked  staff  members  for  their  contribution  to  what 
he  termed  the  paper’s  achievements  in  the  past  four  years. 

Among  them,  he  said,  were  its  coverage  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  riots;  global  coverage,  including  the  Persian  Gulf  War; 
and  “beating  the  competition”  in  Orange  County,  the  San 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  12/7/93  11/30/93 

12/8/92 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

48.75 

45.50 

40.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

634.50 

632.50 

478.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.875 

25.50 

23.375 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

37.375 

35.875 

29.125 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

19.50 

18.00 

17.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

56.75 

55.625 

51.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

17.75 

16.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

60.25 

57.50 

58.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

32.50 

31.125 

31.375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.875 

24.25 

19.25 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

28.00 

24.25 

18.875 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

38.00 

37.00 

28.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

28.00 

24.875 

26.125 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ' 

20.25 

20.75 

17.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

34.50 

33.00 

34.50 

LW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.125 

28.375 

24.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.875 

31.25 

30.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

59.125 

55.75 

48.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

249.75 

237.00 

221.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

*  Initial  Public  Offering  -  11/3/93  at  $16.50 
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1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

12/7/93  11/30/93 

12/8/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.00 

11.875 

12.125 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.75 

13.75 

10.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.75 

18.00 

16.75 

Reuters  (c) 

77.625 

75.625 

64.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.00 

17.50 

14.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.00 

16.125 

14.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.50 

13.00 

15.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

25.00 

23.75 

23.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

575 

6.04 

3.77 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

53.25 

51.375 

41.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

1  Prepared  for  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  inc. 

Fernando  Valley  and  Ventura  County  in  the  north. 

Laventhol,  who  began  his  career  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  served  as  city  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  before 
going  to  Times  Mirror-owned  Newsday  as  associate  editor. 

He  subsequently  was  promoted  to  editor,  publisher  and 
CEO.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  and 
currently  is  chairman  of  the  International  Press  Institute. 

Senior  vice  president  Donald  Wright  will  replace  Schlos¬ 
berg  as  group  executive  for  Times  Mirror’s  Eastern  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  He  will  report  to  Schlosberg. 

Wright  joined  Times  Mirror  as  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Neuisday  in  1977.  He  was  promoted 
to  president  and  chief  operating  officer  in  1978. 

He  moved  to  the  Times  in  1982  as  president  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer  before  taking  a  Times  Mirror  corporate  post 
in  1987. 


David  Laventhol 
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In  The 

Public  Interest 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  orders  as  full  a  disclosure  as  possible 
of  the  independent  counsel’s  Iran-contra  investigation  report 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  INDEPENDENT  COUNSEL’S 
final  report  on  the  Iran-contra  investi¬ 
gation  will  be  made  available  to  the 
public. 

Ruling  on  a  motion  by  the  Reporters 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  and 
National  Security  Archive,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  found  it  not  only 
“appropriate”  but  “in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  that  as  full  a  disclosure  as  possible 
be  made”  of  Independent  Counsel 
Lawrence  Walsh’s  final  report. 

The  report  has  been  sealed  while  of¬ 
ficials  named  in  it,  including  former 
President  Reagan,  commented  on  its 
findings.  Those  comments  have  not 
been  made  public. 

It  may  be  a  while  before  the  report  is 
ready  for  release,  although  portions  of 
it  have  been  leaked  to  the  press. 

Noting  that  the  period  for  com¬ 
ments  expired  Dec.  3  and  inclusion  of 
an  appendix  would  take  some  time,  the 
court  said,  “It  will  not  be  physically 
possible  to  release  the  report  inclusive 
of  the  comments  for  some  short  period 
of  time  after  Dec.  3,  1993.” 

However,  the  three-judge  panel 
ruled  that  the  report  would  be  released 
as  soon  as  the  appendix  is  complete. 

The  court  expected  further  dele¬ 
tions,  if  any,  to  be  minor.  A  classified 
index,  which  is  part  of  Walsh’s  original 
final  report,  is  not  covered  by  the  or¬ 
der. 

Seven  years  ago,  Walsh  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  investigate  reports  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Iran  se¬ 
cretly  had  been  channeled  to  Nic¬ 
araguans  who  were  fighting  their 
communist  government. 

The  1978  act  that  governs  appoint¬ 
ments  of  independent  counsels  and 
their  investigations  requires  that  their 
final  reports  be  made  public. 


Reagan  administration  officials 
named  in  the  report  have  attempted  to 
suppress  sections  of  it.  The  report  is 
said  to  be  highly  critical  of  members  of 
that  administration. 

Portions  of  the  report  may  be  with¬ 
held  upon  its  release. 

RCFP  executive  director  Jane  Kirtley 
said  she  was  “very  pleased”  with  the 
ruling  but  noted  that  it  does  “leave 
open  some  wiggle  room  for  deletions. 
We’ll  have  to  wait  and  see  the  final  re- 


THE  DAILY  RACING  Form  can  move 
out  of  Chicago  but  it  must  honor  the 
lifetime  job  guarantees  that  it  made  in  a 
1975  labor  contract,  an  arbitrator  has 
ruled. 

In  a  31-page  opinion.  University  of 
Missouri  arbitrator  Timothy  Heinsz 
largely  sided  with  the  arguments  of  Lo¬ 
cal  16  of  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union,  now  part  of  Communications 
Workers  of  America. 

When  the  Racing  Form  announced 
in  September  that  it  would  close  its 
Chicago  facility  and  move  production 
to  a  commercial  printer  in  Ohio,  the 
union  challenged  the  closing  in  court 
and  demanded  that  the  paper  honor 
the  lifetime  job  guarantees  for  24  of  the 
53  composing  room  employees  that  it 
represents. 

In  the  expedited  arbitration,  the  Rac¬ 
ing  Form  contended  that  the  job  guar¬ 
antees  were  voided  under  the  contract 
because  the  Chicago  plant  was  closing. 
Further,  the  paper  argued  that  CTU 
members’  work  would  disappear  with 
the  introduction  of  direct  computer 
data  inputting  by  reporters  at  race 
tracks  and  pagination. 

However,  the  arbitrator  ruled  that 


port.”  Kirtley  added  that  this  is  “obvi¬ 
ously  a  step  in  the  right  direction”  and 
it  “augurs  well  for  the  release  of  future 
reports.” 

“It  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the 
public  to  keep  this  secret.  I  shudder  to 
think  what  might  have  happened”  had 
the  report  not  been  released,  said  Paul 
McMasters,  SPJ  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Freedom  Forum 
First  Amendment  Center  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville. 


contract  references  to  “the  Chicago 
Edition  of  the  Daily  Racing  Form”  re¬ 
ferred  as  much  to  zoning  of  the  paper  as 
the  physical  plant.  Therefore,  he  said, 
the  job  guarantees  remain  in  effect. 

However,  the  arbitrator  did  side  with 
the  company’s  contention  that  the  new 
front-end  technology  eliminates  the 
CTU  bargaining  unit’s  work. 

The  arbitrator  also  ruled  that  the  con¬ 
tract  requires  the  paper  to  “bargain  over 
the  impact”  of  the  decision  to  move. 

Two  schools 
receive  grants 

TWO  EL  PASO,  Texas,  schools  each  re¬ 
ceived  $10,000  from  the  Freedom  Forum 
to  promote  journalism. 

One  grant  went  to  the  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  a  Catholic  girls  high  school,  to  re¬ 
vive  its  75-year-old  newspaper,  the 
Praxedian,  which  ceased  publication  in 
1976  because  of  lack  of  funding. 

The  other  grant  was  awarded  to  the 
University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  to  create 
an  endowed  scholarship  for  Hispanic 
journalism  students. 


Daily  Racing  Form  must 
honor  job  guarantees 
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Clash 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

“There  was  no  problem  with  the 
community  when  I  was  there,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “If  there  are  problems  with  the 
community,  they  happened  after  I  left.” 

Currently,  the  Tribune  and  the  Oak¬ 
land  City  Council  are  in  a  legal  battle 
about  the  council’s  endorsement  of  a 
labor  union  boycott  of  the  newspaper. 
The  Tribune  has  sued  the  city  regard¬ 
ing  what  it  terms  its  illegal  interference 
in  ANG’s  contract  negotiations  with 
the  Newspaper  Guild. 

“I  have  a  long  track  record  and  I 
don’t  have  to  apologize  for  that,”  Bur- 
gin  said. 

Referring  to  himself  as  a  risk-taker, 
he  observed,  “I’ve  been  described  as 
mercurial  so  many  times  in  print  that  I 
began  to  think  it  was  my  first  name.” 

Burgin  replaces  Robert  Cochnar  as 
editor  in  chief.  Cochnar  will  remain  as 
editor  of  ANG  with  the  additional  du¬ 
ties  of  supervising  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  newspaper  products. 

Mirror 

Continued  from  page  19 

noted  that  many  senior  people  were 
formerly  with  Murdoch’s  News  Interna¬ 
tional  Ltd.  “They  know  how  to  run 
newspapers.” 

De  Larrinaga  said  MGN  successful¬ 
ly  has  cut  costs,  but  he  doubted  if  there 
would  be  any  more  gains  in  this  area. 

“There  seems  little  reason  to  be  too 
excited  by  the  earnings  profile  of  the 
Mirror  Group,  beyond  the  current 
cost-saving  program,  which  is  provid¬ 
ing  most  of  the  earnings  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

He  also  was  concerned  that  cuts  in 
staffing  levels  might  damage  editorial 
quality  and  ultimately  circulation. 

“Anyone  can  go  in  and  slice  costs 
out  of  a  group,”  he  said.  “The  art  is  to 
slice  costs  while  maintaining  quality.” 

In  January,  MGN  is  to  begin  moving 
to  Canary  Wharf  in  the  London  Dock¬ 
lands  from  its  headquarters  in  central 
London. 

The  move  will  take  advantage  of  low 
office  rents  in  London,  particularly  the 
Docklands,  caused  by  overbuilding  and 
the  recession.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  move  could  save  about  $10 
million  a  year. 

MGN  chief  executive  David  Mont¬ 
gomery  said  the  move  will  mean  that 
the  company’s  “costs  will  be  the  lowest 
of  our  competitors.” 


Execs 
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Inland  foundation 
raises  nearly  half 
of  endowment  goal 

EVEN  BEFORE  ITS  general  member¬ 
ship  campaign  has  begun.  Inland  Press 
Foundation’s  $750,000  endowment  dri¬ 
ve  is  more  than  half  accomplished 
thanks  to  big  gifts  from  38  Inland  Press 
Association  member  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies,  foundation  president  Malcolm  Ap¬ 
plegate  reported  at  the  foundation’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

Applegate  announced  that  38  In¬ 
land  member  companies  had  pledged 
$459,750  as  “leadership  gifts”  to  the 
foundation,  which  supports  and  subsi¬ 
dizes  practical  training  for  newspaper 
staff  members  in  virtually  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  pledges,  “with  the  general  mem¬ 
bership  campaign  still  to  come  is  pow¬ 
erful  testimony,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the 
value  Inland  members  place  on  the 
training  and  service  Inland  provides.  So 
far  we’re  batting  100%  —  not  one 
member  we’ve  approached  to  make  an 
investment  has  turned  us  down,”  Apple- 
gate  said. 

The  fund  drive  is  expected  to  con¬ 
clude  early  in  the  spring. 

The  foundation  is  organized  under 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Code  Section 
501  (C)  3,  and  contributions  may  be 
deducted  from  federal  taxes. 

Discounted  power 

THE  NEW  YORK  Post  will  save  an  es¬ 
timated  $400,000  a  year  on  electric  bills 
because  of  discounted  nuclear-generat¬ 
ed  electricity,  according  to  the  New 
York  Power  Authority. 

The  money-losing  Post,  which  re¬ 
cently  emerged  from  bankruptcy,  is 
among  several  media  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  profitable  New  York  Times, 
Newsday,  ABC,  NBC  and  CBS,  to  get 
discounted  power  under  a  program  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  jobs  in  the  city. 

School  sports 
section  debuts 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  (Conn.)  Register 
has  introduced  School  Sports  Extra,  a 
weekly  tabloid  section  devoted  to  local 
and  regional  high  school  and  preparato¬ 
ry  school  sports. 

The  section  appears  Thursdays  and 
features  articles  about  teams,  profiles  of 
athletes,  statistics  and  previews. 


of  its  operations  and  transactions,  and 
return  of  all  company-owned  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  lawsuit  said  Marks  and  Preston 
acquired  a  laptop  computer  and  soft¬ 
ware.  No  specific  damages  are  re¬ 
quested  in  the  lawsuit,  which  said, 
“The  monetary  value  of  this  harm  can¬ 
not  be  definitely  ascertained  at  this 
time.” 

Puidum  did  not  return  a  phone  mes¬ 
sage  left  at  his  home. 

Preston  and  Lightly  have  unpub¬ 
lished  numbers  and  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  A  message  left 
on  the  answering  machine  at  the  num¬ 
ber  for  Koons  was  not  returned. 

Marks  referred  questions  to  his 
attorney,  William  Poole,  who  did  not 
return  phone  messages  for  comment. 


EL  DIARIO/LA  PRENSA,  the  Span- 
ish-language  New  York  daily,  celebrated 
its  80th  anniversary  recently  with  a 
concert  featuring  Latino  musical  super- 
stars,  including  Mexican  singing  legend 
Vincente  Fernandez. 

La  Prensa  was  founded  in  1913  and 
merged  with  El  Diario  in  1963.  The  pa¬ 
per  is  the  largest-circulation  Spanish- 
language  daily  in  the  Northeast. 


MARKET  NEWS  SERVICE,  an  infor¬ 
mation  provider  to  financial  profession¬ 
als,  is  making  its  material  available  in  a 
made-for-newspaper  format  through  the 
start-up  wire.  Scoop  News  Service, 
based  in  New  York. 


THE  CHICAGO  DEFENDER  Chari¬ 
ties,  the  philanthropic  arm  of  the  black- 
oriented  daily,  has  launched  a  winter 
coat  drive  with  the  slogan  “Baby,  it’s 
cold  outside.” 

Donations  are  being  accepted  at  var¬ 
ious  Chicago  churches  and  community 
centers. 


80th  anniversary 
concert  for 
El  DiarioA^a  Prensa 


Financial  news 
available  to  papers 


Chicago  Defender 
launches  coat  drive 
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Lebanon  in  search  of  Jennifer.  I  hoped 
I  wouldn’t  find  her. 

I  knew  Jennifer  was  staying  at  her 
mother’s  house,  where  she  was  protect¬ 
ed  by  an  unlisted  phone  number.  I 
wandered  the  nameless,  rural  roads  of 
Lebanon  for  two  hours,  stopping  at 
grocery  stores  and  houses  asking  for 
clues  about  where  the  house  might  be. 

Some  people  treated  me  with  con¬ 
tempt  and  told  me  to  leave  the  family 
alone,  reinforcing  my  feeling  that  this 
approach  was  inappropriate.  1  eventu¬ 
ally  found  the  house  with  help  from  a 
local  restaurant  owner. 

Jennifer’s  mother  greeted  me  as  1 
pulled  into  her  driveway.  She  thought  1 
was  lost  —  1  had  passed  the  house  four 
times,  agonizing  over  what  to  say  when 
I  knocked  on  the  door.  I  considered 
telling  her  1  was  lost  to  avoid  the  re¬ 
quest  for  an  interview,  but  having 
found  the  house,  my  loyalty  to  Sandy 
and  concern  about  keeping  my  job  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Jennifer’s  mother  closed  her  eyes 
and  shook  her  head  when  I  told  her 
who  1  was  and  why  1  was  there.  She 
didn’t  cry  or  get  angry,  but  she  looked 
like  she  might  do  both. 

1  asked  to  speak  to  Jennifer,  telling 
her  1  had  talked  to  Norman’s  side  of 
the  family  and  1  wanted  to  balance  the 
story.  She  actually  went  inside  to  ask 
Jennifer  but  came  back  to  tell  me  that 
the  young  woman  refused. 

1  asked  Jennifer’s  mother  if  she 
would  be  interviewed,  but  she  also  re¬ 
fused.  Then,  Jennifer’s  mother  cried.  I 
cried.  1  briefly  grasped  her  hand,  and 
as  we  stood  in  her  driveway,  she  told 
me,  “We  all  loved  that  baby  so  much.” 

1  apologized  and  drove  away.  And  1 
never  used  that  quote. 

Monday  morning,  1  wrote  a  story 
based  primarily  on  a  state  trooper’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  deaths.  1  also  had  talked 
to  a  neighbor  and  to  Norman’s  father, 
who  hadn’t  seen  his  son  or  grand¬ 
daughter  for  months. 

Despite  my  efforts,  1  could  not  pro¬ 
vide  quotes  from  Jennifer.  1  kept  the 
details  of  my  meeting  with  her  mother 
to  myself. 

1  felt  satisfied  that  1  had  maintained 
my  personal  integrity:  1  had  not 
pressed  for  the  interview  with  Jen¬ 
nifer’s  mother  or  taken  advantage  of 
her  grief  by  using  her  one  heart- 
wrenching  quote.  But  1  maintained  my 
integrity  at  my  expense;  1  had  the  dis¬ 
tinct  feeling  that  in  Sandy’s  mind,  1 


had  failed. 

He  didn’t  discuss  the  story.  Deadline 
was  over.  He  asked  what  I  had  lined  up 
for  the  following  day.  A  year  later,  for 
various  reasons  —  including  the  hope 
that  1  never  would  write  another  death 
story,  1  quit  my  reporting  job  to  attend 
graduate  school. 

Ironically  enough,  I  recently  found 
myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  I  have  a  graduate  assistantship 
to  critique  the  Post,  the  daily  student 
newspaper  at  Ohio  University. 

The  week  before  my  first  critique 
last  year,  a  first-year  student  died  after 
falling  out  of  her  dormitory  window. 
Her  death  raised  a  series  of  questions, 
and  the  school’s  police  spokesman  of¬ 
fered  few  details  to  the  press  for  sever¬ 
al  days. 

During  my  critique,  I  admonished 
the  newspaper  staff  for  not  finding  out 
what  happened  to  the  woman  through 
interviews  with  her  friends,  bystanders 
or  her  parents  and  for  not  placing  the 
initial  story  about  her  death  on  page 
one. 

Editors  told  me  that  initial  reports 
hinted  that  the  death  might  be  a  sui¬ 
cide  and  that  their  exhaustive  efforts  to 
speak  to  friends  and  the  woman’s  par¬ 
ents  had  produced  nothing. 

It  was  only  after  my  conversation 
with  the  editors  that  I  realized  my  as¬ 
sumptions  that  the  staff  had  fallen 
short  of  its  duties  were  unfounded. 
Hindsight  made  the  difference. 

Similarly,  Sandy  tells  me  now,  V/i 
years  after  the  murder-suicide  in 
Maine,  that  I  didn’t  fail  in  reporting 
the  story.  He  says  he  realized  long  ago 
that  the  story  was  complete  without 
Jennifer’s  remarks.  But  in  assigning  the 
murder-suicide  or  any  similar  story  in¬ 
volving  death,  his  first  consideration  is 
gathering  as  much  information  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

“You  line  up  the  people  who  might 
know  something,”  he  said.  “In  another 
sense,  it’s  respectful  of  everyone  in¬ 
volved,  especially  the  mother  of  the 
kid,  to  give  her  a  chance  to  say  some¬ 
thing  ....  I  think  you  have  to  be  very 
gentle.  There’s  no  question  about  it  — 
it’s  an  awful  thing  to  do.  But  if  you’re 
prepared  to  take  no  for  an  answer,  how 
much  of  an  invasion  of  privacy  is  it?” 

Sandy  also  said  he’s  not  convinced 
that  reporters’  requests  for  interviews 
intensify  the  trauma  for  victims  of 
tragedy.  As  long  as  reporters  are  com¬ 
passionate  and  don’t  badger  a  subject, 
he  said,  the  media’s  effect  is  minimal. 

“If  it’s  handled  right,  it’s  a  fleeting 
moment  in  the  most  traumatic  week¬ 


end  in  this  woman’s  life  ....  I  think  it’s 
arrogant  to  think  we’re  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  going  on.  The  impact  of 
our  involvement  is  overshadowed  by 
the  event  itself.” 

The  only  exceptions,  he  said,  would 
be  if  survivors  are  suicidal  or  ill  because 
of  the  tragedy.  And  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances,  Sandy  would  assign  a 
reporter  who  he  believes  would  ap¬ 
proach  the  story  with  sensitivity. 

Louis  Hodges,  a  nationally  known 
ethicist  and  professor  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University  in  Lexington,  Va., 
points  out  arguments  for  and  against 
approaching  Jennifer  or  any  victim  of  a 
similar  tragedy. 

Disclosing  something  about  Norman 
and  her  relationship  with  him,  Hodges 
noted,  might  save  a  life  if  someone  else 
shows  symptoms  similar  to  Norman’s. 
But  asking  her  to  discuss  the  tragedy 
could  subject  her  to  scrutiny  that  could 
further  harm  her  and  amounts  to  using 
her  grief  to  help  readers  understand 
the  deaths. 

No  industry  standard  exists  for  how 
to  handle  death  stories,  Hodges  said. 
Editors  typically  assign  reporters  to  in¬ 
terview  the  people  most  directly  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  tragedy. 

Without  written  professional  stan¬ 
dards,  Hodges  said,  journalists  are  left 
trying  to  balance  the  moral  right  of 
people  to  be  left  alone  with  the  effort 
to  shed  some  light  on  an  offender’s 
state  of  mind  when  committing  such  a 
brutal  crime. 

“If  they’ve  got  a  really  hot  issue 
that’s  of  interest  to  the  public,  they’re 
likely  to  pursue  it  vigorously,”  Hodges 
said,  referring  to  newspaper  editors.  “If 
they’re  going  to  err,  they’re  likely  to  err 
on  the  side  of  telling  too  much.” 

I’m  troubled  by  that  likelihood,  es¬ 
pecially  if  a  newspaper  tells  too  much 
at  the  expense  of  a  source  already 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  lover  and  child. 

I  was  lucky  in  covering  Norman’s 
and  Kristen’s  deaths  —  my  contact 
with  Jennifer’s  mother  was  brief  and 
cordial.  But  the  pain  that  I  caused  dur¬ 
ing  that  exchange  still  bothers  me. 

“I’m  kind  of  glad  reporters  are  that 
sensitive,”  Hodges  said.  “It’s  humanity 
coming  through.  You’re  under  real 
pressure  to  violate  your  own  con¬ 
science  in  order  to  keep  your  job  .... 
If  I  were  a  reporter  given  the  assign¬ 
ment,  I  would  try  to  carry  it  out  and 
try  to  keep  from  gagging  in  the 
process.” 

His  suggestion  to  reporters  facing 
similar  stories:  “Be  a  person  first  and 
then  do  the  reporting  bit.”  IE??? 
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(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


GROUP  PRESIDENT,  CEO,  CFO  and 
partnership  requiring  $5MM-$25MM 
acquisition  fund,  may  call  JM&A. 
Est.  1983,  (614)  889-9747. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CENTURY  OLD  bi-weekly  newspaper 
group  in  Zone  5.  $2,000,000  gross. 
Suburban  market.  Excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Write  to  Box  6605,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Bi-Monthly  Shopper.  $40K 
Turn  key.  Buffalo  Publishing,  409 
First,  Grants,  NM  87020. 

(505)  287-4947 


LONG  ISLAND,  NY  free  distribution 
publication  Est.  15  years.  Profitable- 
Grosses  $125K  Great  Potential.  Owner 
retiring.  BFC  Phone  (516)  424-7455 
Fax  (516)  424-7457. 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Due  to  the  holidays^  new  classified 
deadlines  will  be  in  effect  for  the 
following  issues. 


In-Column 

DEADUNE 


Display 

DEADUNE 


Dec.  25 
Jan.  1 


25  Dec.  20, 1 2  noon  Dec.  1 7,  5PM 

I  Dec.  23,  1 2  noon  Dec.  23,  5PM 

E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on  December 
24th,  27th,  and  31st. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DAILY  AVAILABLE.  Owners  spent  $2.8 
million  For  equipment  and  building, 
business  growing  this  year  after 
slump,  good  net  on  bottom  line  now. 
$1,000,000.  Only  (or  sale  until  Dec. 
1993.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950. 
1801  E}^sition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DIRECTORY.  Unique,  well  established, 
notional  annual  serving  the  photo  Field. 
Ideal  owner/operator  situation. 
$75,000,  W.B.  Grimes,  (301) 
540-0636. 

Tri-weekly  county  newspaper  located  in 
East  Tennessee  looking  (or  Publisher/ 
Investor  to  help  go  daily.  15,000 
homes  in  Tennessee's  twelfth  fastest 
growing  county,  surrounded  by  four 
major  counties  including  Tennessee's 
third  largest.  This  is  a  conservative 
newspaper  in  a  Republican  county. 
Liberal  views  are  in  the  minority  and 
are  not  very  popular.  Contact  Mr.  Carroll 
at  The  Journal  (615)  397-7337. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NORTHERN  CAUFORNIA  WEEKLY  — 
Price  $425,000,  near  metro  area  and 
skiing. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Growth  area, 
semi  rural,  $500,000,  terms. 
NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  — 
Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  PRINTING  PLANT  —  Two 
weekly  shoppers,  $2,500,000,  land 
and  buildings  also  available. 
NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Small  down, 
some  sweat  equity. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  750 
Prosser,  WA  99350 
(509)  786-4470 


NEWSPAPERS  WAhffED 


WELL  ESTABUSHED  NYC  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  $1,000,000  gross.  Write 
to  Box  6613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WINDY  CITY  TIMES,  Chicago's 
award-winning  gay  newswe^ly. 
Stable,  very  profitable  ($1M  gross). 
Serious  inquiries  only.  Dane  Cbussen, 
W.B.  Grimes  Co.,  (414)  272-6173. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 

American  Association  of  Independer't 
New^per  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 

CaH  about  our  low  contract  rotes! 
(212)  675-4380 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

CONVEYORS 

'  WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  VYIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-901 1 . 

MAILROOM 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
UsM  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

If  you  hove  CUTLER  HAAM4ER  or  NO¬ 
LAN  lapstreom/overhead  coveyors  or 
equipment,  call:  Stondlee  &  Associates, 
Inc.  (407)  273-5218  or  (800) 
741-1937. 

IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 
1990  ovalstrap  JP40  strapping 
machines.  8  to  choose  from.  All  in  exceh 
lent  condition.  Reasonable  offers  or 
trades  considered.  Call  MidAmerica 
Graphics,  Inc.  1  (800)  356-4886 

Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  tyline/6  docks;  4  t^ine/8  clocks 
(407)  273-5218  FAX  (407)  273-9011 

MULLER  227E  INSERTER  3  INTO  1 
In  operation  1  year-Like  NEW 
Bill  Kanipe  (404)  428-5817 

PRE-OWNED  MAILRCXDM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REAAANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886 


MAILROOM 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

MISCELLANEOUS 

85  used  TK  totalizer  coin  mechan¬ 
isms.  All  good  to  excellent  condition. 
Call  Jeff  at  The  Forum  newspaper  at 
(800)  274-5445 

PREPRESS 

DIADEM  220S  Color  Scanner,  excellent 
condition.  Also  (2)  series  3  Mono¬ 
types.  Call  (318)  487-6405. 

PRESSES 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1976  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/ u  HARRIS 
MHO  1978;  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFl 
(older  and  upper  former;  4/u  Harris 
VI 5A  1978  w/JF7  and  JF25. 

Tel  913  362-8888  Fax  913  362-8901 
HARRIS  N-845  HEATSET  PRESSES 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4'  Cu^off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4'  Cut-off 

(901)  423-1343 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
36  units  &  half  decks  Goss  Metro- 
liner,  22'  w/6  single  3:2  folders,  45' 
PTE's  -  Available  now. 

10-unit  Goss  Metroliner  (brand  new), 
double  3:2  (older  with  22  3/4"  cut¬ 
off. 

7-unit  press  w/5  units  PEC  converted 
units  &  2  units  Metroliner  -  22' 
w/1  double  3:2  (older  &  40*  PTE's. 
One  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder/ 
upper  (ormer/angle  bars. 

Ask  About  our  Single- Width  Presses 
INLAND  NEVYSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 


GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTF's,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4',  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

Newl 

MAN: 

HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

•  N-845  -  8  units 

•  RBC-2  folder  22  3/4' 

•  Very  good  condition,  available 
early  1994 

BELL-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:  (201)  492-8877 
Fox:  (201)  492-9777 


SATELLITE  DISHES 


PRESSES 


METROUNER  HALF  DECK 

13-Side,  22*  (560mm)  Cutoff 

Excellent  Condition 

Al  Taber  ALTA  Graphics,  Inc. 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  —  VYE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHIC^,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
VYia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


SATELLITE  DISHES 


Small  satellite  TV  dishes  are  here! 

•Amazing  Discovery!  -Smallest  home  dish  ever! 
•Receive  over  100  channels!  -Fits  anywhere- 
Apartments,  Homes,  Trailers,  R.V.,  etc.! 
•Only  18"(inches)  in  size! 

•Less  than  1  years'  cable! 

CNN  DISNEY  WGN  SCI-FI 
"HBO"  ESPN  DISCOVERY 
MTV  USA  "CINEMAX"  TBS 
HEADLINE  NEWS  VH1  A&E 
NASHVILLE  NETWORK  TBN 
FAMILY  CHANNEL  &  many  more! 

Send  $5. 95  cash,  check  or  money  order  and  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  complete 
details  to: 

STARLIGHT  COMMUNICATIONS 
2507  WEST  BAY  AREA  BLVD,  #22 
WEBSTER,  TX  77598 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Newspaper  circulaHon  consultant 
Home  oelivery-Single  copy  sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CRONVD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


SOUTHERN  TELEAVkRKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa¬ 
bilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 


New 

Starts 


n^e^as  Outbound;  Inc. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

NUMBERS  DOWN?  Think  you  could 
Improve  on  your  current  telemarketing 
operation?  Does  an  in-house  phone  or¬ 
der  seem  a  little... expensive?  We  have 
experience  with  everything  from  20,000 
weeklies  to  500,000-t-  dailies.  Find  out 
why  two  of  America's  top  ten  chose  us. 

THE  START  GROUP,  INC. 

(800)  261-1220 


ppn  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special- 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'The  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 

Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIREQOR 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
HISPANIC  JOURNAUSTS 
Candidates  should  possess  strong 
organizational,  management,  fund¬ 
raising  and  bilingual  proficiency 
skills.  Qualified  applicants  should 
send  resume  and  a  vision  paper 
to  Begonia  Abrams,  1 1 93  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20045.  (202)  <»2-7143. 


COMPUTER  SUPPORT 


LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Tandy/Radio  Shack  Models  100  102 
200  WP2  "exclusively!'  Cables  RAM 
ROMs  programs  hard-2-find  items 
sales  service  experienced  humble.  We 
have  everything  and  know  it  all  I 
Fax/Call/Write  for  a  FREE  CATALOG 
Club  1 00;  Tandy  Computer  Support  Box 
23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA  94523.  (510) 
932-8856  msg  (510)  937-5039  fox. 


CONSULTANTS 


42  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


REACH  FOR  an  index  of  your  newspaper 
stories.  Regular  updates.  Back 
Issues  a  specialty.  Cheaper  than 
donuts. 

Editor's  Call,  (508)  681-8020 


FINANCIAL/ECONOMIC 


SCOOP  NEWS  SERVICE 
International  wire  covering  the  money 
angle  on  the  news  debuts  with  Market 
News  Service  stories  selected  and  edited 
for  general  newspaper  readership.  MNS 
is  a  leader  in  the  competitive  field  of 
real-time  information  for  financial 
professionals.  Breaking  economic  news, 
analysis,  forecasts,  related  poli¬ 
tics  in  the  United  States,  EC.  Superb 
quality.  Low  rates.  Per-story  or 
subscription.  Daily  skeds.  Vari¬ 
ous  delivery  options,  including  AP. 
Tad  Goodwin,  Scoop  Publisher,  307  E. 
37th  #3,  New  York,  NY  10016.  Phone 
(212)  867-2025.  Fax  (212) 

867-2048.  Modem  (212)  509-2748. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and  research 
materials,  custom  maps,  copy  writing 
and  graphic  design  (or  newspapers. 
Consulting  (or  startups  and  niche  pub¬ 
lications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)545-6908  1(505)842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)  953-0780. 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT  POSITION 
Young,  family-owned  newspaper 
group  seeks  management  (or  company 
in  last-growing  Southwest  Missouri. 

Applicant  should  possess  strong 
sales,  sales  management  skills. 
General  knowledge  of  newspaper  field 
highly  desirable. 

Send  resume  to:  The  Branson  News,  PO 
Box  1900,  Branson,  MO  65616. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Weekly  Shopper  publication  located  in 
Southern  MN  with  40,000  circulation 
is  seeking  a  General  Manager.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  a  know¬ 
ledgeable  leader  with  excellent  communi¬ 
cation  skills  and  proven  sales  abil¬ 
ity.  Duties  include  management  of 
sales  and  operations  with  some  person¬ 
al  account  responsibilities.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Mr. 
Denis  Mindak,  PO  Box  1 00,  Blue  Earth, 
MN  56013.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


THE  ENTER  AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

i  requires  an 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Location:  Miami,  Florida 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association’s  primary  mission  is  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
press  freedom  and  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Americas.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  is  to  ensure  that  the  association’s  resources  -  financial,  staff  and  membership 
resources  -  are  used  in  the  pursuit  of  these  goals. 

Candidates  should  be  currently  or  previously  employed  in  the  newspaper  industry,  fluent  in 
Spanish  and  English,  have  a  good  understanding  of  political,  social  and  economic  affairs  in  the 
Americas  and  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  issues  facing  the  newspaper  industry  in  the 
hemisphere.  A  good  public  speaker,  experience  in  a  managerial  capacity  and  willingness  to 
travel,  frequently  on  short  notice,  are  some  of  the  attributes  required  for  this  position. 

Reply  in  confidence  to:  Mr.  A.  Roy  Megarry,  President,  Inter  American  Press  Association, 
2911  N.W.  39th  Street  •  Miami,  Florida  33142 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PARTNER  WITH  advertising  experience 
for  2  weekly  newspapers  over  27  years. 
Great  potential.  Publisher  retiring. 
PO  Box  2201 ,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103. 

PUBUSHER  NEEDED  AT  North  Dakota 
daily.  Must  hove  backgrourKi  in  market¬ 
ing.  Excellent  chance  for  advancement 
with  America's  fastest  growing  newspa¬ 
per  group.  Send  resumes  to  Wes  Plum¬ 
mer,  The  Port  Arthur  News,  549  4lh 
Street,  Port  Arthur,  TX  77641 . 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

A  small  Ohia  daily  newspaper  needs  a 
results  oriented  professional  to  lead 
its  retail  and  classified  depart¬ 
ments.  Must  be  personable  staff  motiva¬ 
tor  who  can  sell  the  majors  with  profes¬ 
sional  market  presentations.  Join  a 
successful  management  team  that  knows 
how  to  work  together  and  have  fun. 
Good  family  area,  good  market,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  a  salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  performance.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  ^x  6611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
advertising  professional  to  compli¬ 
ment  our  current  management  team. 
Position  provides  base  salary,  commis¬ 
sion,  expenses  and  an  excellent  benefit 
package.  Prior  newspaper  sales  and 
supervisory  experience  required.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Scott 
Wright,  PO  Box  7,  Joplin,  MO  64802. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
Strong,  dynamic  individual  vvith 
proven  soles  track  record,  creativity, 
leadership,  marketing  and  promotional 
experience,  training  skills,  and  a 
big  desire  to  excel.  Fax  letter  of  inter¬ 
est  and  resume  to  SF  Weekly  (510) 
482-3323. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Wanted  in  early  1994,  to  join  profit¬ 
able,  family  owned  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  class  daily  newspaper  in  Region 
5.  Good  leadership,  marketing,  and 
sales  skills  needed  to  lead  competi¬ 
tive  daily  with  allied  publica¬ 
tions.  Good  salary,  bonus,  and  solid 
benefits  with  a  good  opportunity  for 
future  career  grovrth.  Don't  delay  your 
response,  send  resume  to  Box  6615, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Provo,  Utah  daily  seeking  profession¬ 
al  to  manage  ad  staff  in  competitive, 
strong  economic  market.  Applicant 
must  hove  ability  lo  lead  and  motivate 
mature  staff,  establish  and  develop  new 
revenue  opportunities,  and  foster  posi¬ 
tive  relationships  with  major  adver¬ 
tisers.  Competitive  compensation  and 
benefit  package  in  excellent  work  and 
community  environment.  Send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to:  Publisher,  The  Daily 
Herald,  PO  Box  717,  Provo,  UT  84603 
or  fax  (801)  377-2408. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

Senior  Advertising  Salesperson 
wanted  (or  Aerotech  News  and  Review, 
publisher  of  defense  industry  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  two  base  newspapers  in 
the  high  desert  of  southern  Calif.  Must 
be  aggressive,  honest  self-starter  with  a 
proven  track  record.  New  publications 
planned  (or  eorly  1994.  (805)  945- 
5634  or  (ax  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
(805)  723-7757. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANA- 
GER  -  Daily  Local  News,  36,000 
daily  and  Sunday.  Ideal  position  for 
dynamic  person  who  wants  to  be  a 
leader  in  an  affluent  and  growing  mar¬ 
ket.  Successful  candidate  will  possess 
some  management  experience.  If  you 
want  opportunity  to  manage  a  depart¬ 
ment  from  top  to  bottom,  we  need  to 
talk.  We  offer  a  professional  work  envi¬ 
ronment,  competitive  salary  and  full  ben¬ 
efits  package.  Send  cover  letter  includ¬ 
ing  salary  expectations  and  resume  to: 
Jobn  Hetzler,  Advertising  Director,  Daily 
Local  News,  250  N.  Bradford  Avenue, 
West  Chester,  PA  19382. 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
An  outstanding  apportunity  for  an 
aggressive,  well-organized  leader  with 
strong  motivational  skills  and 
track  record  in  sales  management. 
Priorities  in  directing  our  retail 
staff  include  goal  setting,  account 
presentations,  planning  and  building 
revenue  through  innovative  pricing 
strategies.  The  Messenger-Inquirer 
is  award  winning  daily,  34,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Owensboro, 
KY.  An  attractive  compensation/benefit 
program  accompanies  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  an  effective  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Human  Resources, 
Messenger- Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480, 
Ovrensbwro,  KY  42302. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Local  seven  day,  35,000 
daily/45,000  Sunday,  newspaper 
located  in  beautiful  Colorado  city 
is  seeking  a  Retail  Advertising 
Manager.  Applicants  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  have  manage¬ 
ment/supervisory  experience.  Please 
send  your  resume  with  cover  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  and  references  to 
Boulder  Publishing,  Inc.,  PO  Box  591, 
Box  #DP926,  Boulder,  CO  80306. 

DAILY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
185  year  old  Cooperstown  Freeman's 
Journal  seeks  Advertising  Profes¬ 
sional  with  daily  experience  to  take 
this  award  winning  twice  a  week  paper 
daily.  Must  be  strong  motivator,  crea¬ 
tive  and  aggressive.  More  than  60%  of 
time  devotM  directly  to  sales.  Tele¬ 
marketing  experience  helpful.  We  offer 
excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send  resume, 
salary  history,  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  The  Freeman's  Journal,  PO  Box 
591,  Cooperstown,  NY  13326. 

EOE  &  M/F/D/V 

TNN,  a  newspaper  marketing  network 
based  on  the  West  Coast,  is  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  managers  and  soles 
representatives  to  participate  in  the 
expansion  of  its  Southwest  office 
(Dallas,  TX),  the  Mountain  Region 
(Colorado/Utah),  and  its  Northern 
California  office  (Sacramento). 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  a 
B.A.  in  business  or  related  field  and/ 
or  four  to  ten  years  experience  in  mix- 
media  advertising.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  desirable. 

Responsibilities  include  planning, 
supervising  and  participating  in  the 
implementation  of  innovative  and 
customized  sales  presentations  with 
successful  results.  Applicants  must 
have  a  strong  background  in  soles  and 
marketing,  and  proven  interpersonal, 
organizational  and  time  management 
skills.  The  ability  to  relocate  may  be 
necessary.  We  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
history  to  McClatchy  Human  Resources, 
2100  Q  Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95816. 

EOE. _ 

TRAINING  SPECIAUST  - 
"SALES' 

Excellent  of^rtunitv  (or  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated,  professional,  and  enthusiastic 
person.  Who's  primary  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  be  the  implementation  of  a  new 
sales  training  program  for  our  Adver¬ 
tising  department.  This  will  be  a 
challenging  position  with  great 
responsibilities. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  vrho 
possesses  two  years  advertising 
sales  training;  two  years  "hands-on* 
sales  experience;  a  Mchelor's  Degree 
preferably  in  Advertising  or 
Marketing 

Please  submit  a  salary/incentive 
history.  Resumes  submitted  without  a 
salary  history  will  not  be  considered. 

Employee  Relation  Department 
D.  Hodges 
PO  Box  661 
Milwaukee,  W1  53201 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNAUSM 

Half-time  (2  courses/semester),  renew¬ 
able,  non-tenure  track  position  start¬ 
ing  9/1/94  to  teach  combination  of 
hands-on  courses  like  news  reporting, 
editing,  feature/magazine  writing, 
and  academic  courses  like  history  of 
journalism/ethics/media  theory  to 
doy/eve  undergrad  J-minors.  Extensive 
daily  newspaper/ wire  service/news 
magazine  print  experience  a  must. 
Master's  required.  College  teaching 
experience  strongly  preferred.  Send 
detailed  letter,  resume,  clips  by  Feb. 
21  to  Prof.  Ron  Hollander,  Box  C316, 
V-15,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  NJ  07043.  Minorities 
very  strongly  encouraged.  AA/EOE. 

DIRECTOR 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM  AND 

MASS  COMMUNICATION 

Kent  State  University  seeks  applica¬ 
tions  and  nominations  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
appointment  to  be  effective  July  1 , 1 994. 
In  this  professionally  oriented 
AEJMC  accredited  school,  a  full-time 
faculty  of  19  serves  more  than  1,000 
undei^roduate  students  in  newspaper, 
momzine,  and  broadcast  news;  r(Mio 
and  television  production,  corporate 
video,  media  sales  and  management; 
advertising,  public  relations,  and 
photography.  There  are  60  master's 
degree  students  in  media  management 
and  reporting  and  editing  programs. 

Qualifications: 

The  selection  process  vrill  focus  upon 
candidates  demonstrating  the  most 
advantageous  mix  of  the  following: 
proven  management/administrative 
leadership,  protessional/ocodemic  ex¬ 
perience.  and  successful  teaching  expe¬ 
rience/demonstrated  interest  in  |oumal- 
ism  and  mass  communication  education. 
Responsibilities: 

As  executive  administrator  of  the 
school,  the  Director  will  report  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Arts  in  the  performance  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  administrative  respon¬ 
sibilities  including:financial  and 
personnel  management;  academic  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  evaluation;  lead¬ 
ership  in  research  and  professional  deve¬ 
lopment;  generation  of  outside  funding 
and  maintenance  of  a  strong  profession¬ 
al  presence  beyond  the  campus. 

Salary: 

Commensurate  with  credentials  and 
experience. 

Nominations  of  and  applications  by 
women  and  minorities  are  especially 
encourog^.  A  completed  application  for 
this  position  will  include  a  letter 
of  interest,  resume,  and  names,  addres¬ 
ses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  three  to 
five  references.  The  letter  of  interest 
should  include  a  summary  of  the  can- 
didote's  vision  of  a  professional  school 
of  journalism  and  mass  communication, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  teaching  and 
research/creative  activity. 

The  search  committee  will  begin  review¬ 
ing  applications  on  February  15,  1994. 
The  search  will  remain  open  until  the 
position  is  filled. 

Send  to: 

Chair,  JMC  Director  Search 
College  of  Fine  and  Professional  Arts 
KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
PO  Box  5190 
Kent,  OH  44242-0001 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/ AFFIRA4AT1VE 
ACTION  EMPLOYER 


ACADEMIC 


FEUOWSHIPS,  ASSISTANT- 
SHIPS  IN  JOURNAUSM  STUDIES 

The  University  of  South  Florida  at 
St.  Petersburg  invites  applications 
for  its  master's  degree  program  in 
journalism  studies.  The  program 
emphasizes  advanced  practice  and 
study  of  news,  writing,  media  ethics 
and  contemporary  issues  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Students  have  opportunities  to 
participate  in  seminars  and  confer¬ 
ences  at  the  Poynter  Institute  (or  Media 
Studies,  adjacent  to  campus. 

Two  $10,000  fellowships  provided  by 
the  Poynter  Fund  will  be  awarded  for 
the  1994-95  academic  year,  which  be¬ 
gins  Aug.  22,  1 994.  In  addition,  teach¬ 
ing  or  research  assistantships  — 
inauding  wark  with  the  Journal  of 
Mass  Mraia  Ethics  —  are  available. 

For  fullest  consideration,  apply  by 
March  1 5,  1 994.  Write  or  phone:  Jour¬ 
nalism  Studies  Program,  Univerisity 
of  South  Florida,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33701,  attn:  G.  Michael  Killenberg 
(813)  893-9174  or  Joy  Black  (813) 
893-9579. 

JOURNAUSM/COMMUNICAT10NS: 
Belmont  University  Communication 
Arts  Department  seeks  applications 
for  tenure  track  assistant  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  Journalism  for  fall 
1994.  Ph.D.  required.  Position  calls 
for  teaching  excalence  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  le^  and  demonstrated  knowl¬ 
edge  in  mass  communication  theory, 
ethics  and  law.  Ability  to  reach  research 
methods,  newswritirtg  and  reportirn  or 
broadcasting  courses  a  plus.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  vita,  and  three  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation  to:  Thom  Storey, 
Chair,  Communication  Arts  Department, 
Belmont  University,  1900  Belmont 
Blvd.,  Nashville,  TN  37212-3757. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Application  deadline  Fe&u- 
ary  28,  1994.  Belmont's  vision  is  to 
be  a  premier  teaching  university  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  best  of  liberal  arts  and 
professional  education  in  a  consis¬ 
tently  caring  Christian  environment. 

KIPUNGER  PROFESSOR 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Journalism  seeks  outstand¬ 
ing  public  affairs  journalist, 
minimum  ten  years  exceptional  experi- 
efKe,  to  head  Kiplinger  Midcareer  Prog¬ 
ram  in  Public  Affairs  Reporting. 
Will  work  with  small  group  of  midca¬ 
reer  journalist  in  interdisciplin¬ 
ary  program.  Students  earn  master  of 
arts  degree  in  journalism.  Teaching 
assignments  include  Kiplinger 
seminar  and  other  journalism  courses. 

Flexibility  of  position  and  resour¬ 
ces  of  university  allow  continued 
pursuit  of  professional  interests  and 
activity.  Appointment  renewable  annual¬ 
ly,  to  maximum  of  five  years.  Minimum 
two-year  commitment  sought.  Bachelor's 
degree  required,  master's  desired. 
Start  Sept.  1,  1994. 

Applications  (letter,  vitae,  names  of 
three  references)  or  nominations  to 
Sharon  West,  School  of  Journalism, 
242  W.  18th  Avenue,  Columbus,  OH 
43210.  ((614)  292-6291).  Review 
begins  January  31,  1994;  will 
continue  until  position  is  filled. 
The  Ohio  State  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer.  Women  and  minori¬ 
ties,  Vietnam-era  veterans,  disabled 
veterans  and  the  disabled  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 
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KNIGHT  CHAIR  IN  JOURNAUSM 
MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  School  of  Journalism  al  Michigan 
State  University  is  seeking  nomina¬ 
tions  and  applications  for  the  Knight 
Chair  in  journalism.  The  $1 
million  choir  is  endowed  by  the  John 
S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  and 
will  specialize  in  environmental 
journalism.  The  appointment  begins 
August  16,  1994  (tenure  system,  aca¬ 
demic  year,  fulltime). 

The  Knight  Chair  holder  will  be  expec¬ 
ted  to  provide  national  leadership  in  the 
teaching  of,  and  research  in,  environ¬ 
mental  journalism  and  organize  related 
public  service  activities. 

The  Knight  Chair  also  will  collabo¬ 
rate  with  faculty  of  the  MSU  Institute 
for  Environmental  Toxicology  to  promote 
discussion  among  professional  jour¬ 
nalists,  scientists  and  the  public. 

Applications  should  include  evidence 
of  exceptional  accomplishments  in 
environmental  reporting,  preferably  in 
print  journalism,  and  evidence  or  prom¬ 
ise  of  scholarly  accomplishments 
through  published  materiol,  presenta¬ 
tions  or  other  work.  Review  or  applica¬ 
tions  will  begin  Jan.  10,  1994,  and 
continue  until  the  position  is 
filled. 

Send  opplication  material  and  vita 
to  Fred  Fico,  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Knight  Chair  in  Journalism,  School 
of  Journalism,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Ml 
48824-1212.  Phone  (517)  353-6430. 

MSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Applica¬ 
tions  from  women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged. 

THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Carbondale  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  is  seeking  to  hire  a  managing 
editor  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
Doily  Egyptian,  one  of  the  nation's 
best  campus  newspapers.  Appointee 
should  have  significant  professional 
newspaper  experience  in  reporting  and 
editing.  Lower-level  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  famifiarity  with 
Macintosh  equipment  are  advantages. 
Master' s  degree  and  substantial  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  industry  required. 
Demonstrated  interest  in  teaching  or 
working  with  students  preferred. 

The  managing  editor  directs  the  news 
operation,  coordinates  with  business 
and  production  departments,  teaches  in 
the  School  of  Journalism's  undergrad¬ 
uate  program.  Sabry  is  based  upon 
qualificotions  and  experience.  Women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Starting  date  is  February  1,  1994. 
Application  deadline  is  D^ember  20, 
1993.  Send  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to  Chair,  Managing  Editor 
Search  Committee,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale,  IL  62901-6601.  SlUC 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Empbyer. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

CARTOONIST/LAYOUT:  Entry  level 
position  for  national  weekly  paper. 
Will  train  as  Macintosh  operator, 
headline  writer  and  illustrator.  Send 
non-returnable  samples  to;  Art  Director, 
Weekly  World  News,  600  South  East 
Coast  Ave.,  Lantana,  FL  33462. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/ Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

If  you  are  currently  the  circulation 
manager  of  a  1 5,000  -  35,000  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper,  or  perhaps  the  number 
2  man  on  a  larger  newspaper,  this  may 
be  the  opportunity  you  are  looking  for. 

If  you  are  confident  of  your  abilities,  not 
afraid  of  work,  understand  how  impor¬ 
tant  delivery  management  is  as  well  as 
single  copy  sales,  and  piomotions,  and 
are  a  goal  oriented  circulation 
director  f^ease  send  o  detailed  resume 
including  current  salary  and  a  cover 
letter  telling  about  yourself  to  Box 
6594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Full  company  benefits  and  401 K 

CIRCUIATION  EXPANSION 

We're  searching  for  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced  managers  in  the  following  areas; 
Operations;  Marketing;  Distribu¬ 
tion;  and  Single  Copy.  These  posi¬ 
tions  will  report  directly  to  the  Vice 
President  of  Circulation. 

Qualified  candidates  will  have  a 
Bachelor's  Degree  or  6  to  8  years'  expe¬ 
rience  in  Circulation  as  a  supervi¬ 
sor  or  manager. 

Applicants  must  hove  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  sales  and  marketing,  and 
proven  interpersonal,  organizational 
and  time  management  skills. 

Journal/Sentinel,  Inc.  publishes  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  (daily 
230,000/Sunday  495,000)  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  (daily  178,000). 
The  Journal  has  long  been  Wisconsin's 
brgest-circulation  newspaper,  publish¬ 
ing  every  afternoon  ana  on  Sunday 
mornings.  The  Sentinel,  known  for  its 
investigative  reporting,  is  the  state's 
largest  morning  newspaper. 
Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to; 

Personnel  Deportment  (G.D.) 

PO  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201-0661 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ENTRY  LEVEL  customer  service  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  circulation  department  of  o 
leading  NYC  weekly  magazine.  Duties 
include  data  entry,  clerical  func¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  customer  service. 
Office  skills  and  ability  to  effec¬ 
tively  communicate  a  must.  Send 
salary  requirements  and  resume  to  Box 
6581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259 
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CIRCUIATION  DIREaOR  OPENING- 
The  Odessa  American,  a  newspaper 
with  29,000  daily  and  37,000  Sunday 
circulation  will  have  an  opening  Janu¬ 
ary  1  for  the  top  circulation  posi¬ 
tion.  This  position  is  o  key  part  of 
our  manogement  team  and  reports  to 
the  publisher.  Requirements  include;  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  circulation,  a 
minimum  of  5  years  experience  in  a 
similar  position,  and  a  degree  would 
be  a  plus.  The  director  is  responsible 
for  all  facets  of  circulation,  develops 
an  annual  budget  forecast  and  has  a 
staff  of  24  associates.  Our  newspaper 
covers  30,000  square  miles  of  West 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  22  counties. 
The  current  manager  has  helped  set  new 
record  for  service,  now  we  need  to  set 
new  records  in  growth.  If  you  enjoy  chal¬ 
lenges  and  find  circulation  rewarding, 
please  fox  your  resume  to  (915)  334- 
8671  or  moil  to  Ray  Stafford,  Publisher, 
Odessa  American,  222  E.  4th  Street, 
Odessa,  TX  79761 .  No  calls,  please. 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

We  are  undertaking  searches  for  two 
dailies  in  10,000  -  15,000  circu¬ 
lation  range.  One  Upstate  NY,  one  Iowa. 

Candidates  should  have  some  small 
market  and  management  experience. 
Need  people  who  are  sales  oriented  and 
can  getongoing  sales  results  competing 
with  metro  daily.  You  must  be  a  good 
people  person,  understand  buogets, 
have  strong  computer  and  database 
management  skills,  and  be  as  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  field  as  in  the  office. 

Both  privately  owned  newspapers  are 
outstanding  opportunities  for  enhanc¬ 
ing  a  circulation  management  track 
record. 

Mail  or  fox  cover  letter  and  resume  to; 
Ron  Anderson,  PO  Drawer  3(X),  Pitts- 
ford,  NY  14534.  Fax  (716)  248-9551. 

DISTRia  SALES  MANAGER  -  Super- 
vise.  Motivate  Youth  corriers.  New 
England  evening  daily  needs  an  expe¬ 
rienced  circulator.  Salary,  excellent 
bonus  plan  and  benefits.  S^ure,  career 
position.  Mr.  Phillips  or  Mr.  Gentle 
—  (508)  374-0320  or  1  (800) 
370-0321 . 

~  STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  Gannett  Newspaper,  located  in  Michi- 
an,  is  seeking  a  results  oriented, 
ands  on  professional  responsible  for 
managing  two  district  sales  mana¬ 
gers,  as  well  as  all  motor  route 
activities. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  hove  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3 — 5  years  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  including  district  sales  mana¬ 
ger  and  motor  route  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  organizational  and  communication 
skills  required.  We  offer  a  competi¬ 
tive  compensation  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 
Circulation  Director,  PO  Box  5009, 
Port  Huron,  Ml  48061-5009.  EOE. 

DATA  PROCESSING 

INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
for  Zone  9  metro.  Responsible  for  all 
business  and  receivable  systems, 
networks  and  technology  support  for  new 
business  development.  Requires  previ¬ 
ous  appropriate  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  6617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Woodworking  journalist  to  join 
American  Woodworker  staff.  Must  have 
strong  knowledge  ofwoodworking,  plus 
job  experience  as  a  writer  or  editor,  or 
proven  ability  with  English  language. 
Drawing  and  photographic  skills  a 
plus.  Rodale  Press  offers  a  scenic 
country  work  environment,  compony 
fitness  center,  day  care  and  other  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Send  resume,  writing 
samples  and  photos  of  work  to; 

Personnel  Department  (EP-AWAE) 

RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  -  To  help  make 
good  country  daily  even  better.  Ideal 
for  professional  with  brains,  ambi¬ 
tion,  passion  for  fairness,  accuracy. 
Copy  editing,  projects,  editorial 
writing,  management  tasks.  Zone  2. 
Mid-$20s.  Write  to  Box  6618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sjsiness  reporter 

The  Fort  Wayne  (IN)  News-Sentinel,  a 
55,000  circulation  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper,  has  an  opening  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter.  The  position  requires  the 
ability  to  balance  the  daily  demands 
of  covering  breaking  business  news 
with  the  need  to  produce  analytical 
pieces  for  our  Business  Monday  section. 
If  you  are  interested  in  joining  the  pa¬ 
per  named  Indiana's  best  daily,  send 
resume  and  non-returnable  clips  to  Jim 
Strauss,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  1 02, 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801 .  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  (AM,  Sunday 
circulation  400,000+)  has  an  openinq 
on  its  three-person  business  copy  desk 
for  a  versatile  editor  with  an  eye  for 
page  design,  a  deft  touch  with  copy  and 
the  skill  to  write  sparkling  headlines. 
We  want  an  editor  who  knows  that  busi¬ 
ness  news  doesn't  have  to  be  boring, 
who  can  help  us  reach  out  to  new  read¬ 
ers  and  who  enjoys  a  job  with  variety. 
This  job  involves  Monday  through  Friday 
night  hours.  Send  a  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  by  Dec.  27  to  Pamela 
Klein,  Business  Editor,  The  Indianapolis 
Star,  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN, 
46206-0145.  Minorities  and  women 
are  encauraged  to  apply.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

DAY  EDITOR 

Small  daily  on  NYC  metro  fringe  needs 
news-wise  day  editor  to  supervise 
reporters,  work  with  composing,  handle 
special  sections.  Layout  and  swift 
editing  skills  essential.  May 
include  weekend  work. 

Insight  into  local  news  is  the  key  to 
success  in  this  position. 

Please  send  resume,  clips,  salary 
history  to  Box  6614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EASTERN  NC  WEEKLY  CHAIN  seeks 
full  time  reporter.  Must  be  fluent  in 
sports,  photo  skills  helpful.  $225  - 
$275  plus  mileage,  benefits.  Mail 
resume  and  send  clips  to  Personnel 
Manager,  Johnstonian  Sun,  PO  Box 
278,  Selma,  NC  27576. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COME  TO  CAJUN  COUNTRY.  The 
Daily  Iberian  will  hove  an  opening  in 
late  December  for  a  general  assignment 
reporter  —  1-2  years  daily  experience 
preferred  —  who  will  also  have  some 
beat  duties.  The  position  requires  ex¬ 
cellence  in  news  and  feature  vrriting  and 
reporting.  We're  a  15,000  daily  (AM 
Sat/Sun,  PM  Mon/Fri).  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  benefits  etc.,  in  a  unique 
environment  with  an  outstanding  qual- 

tof  life.  Contact  Ted  Truby,  Editor, 
Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box  92W,  New 
Iberia,  LA  70562.  (Telephone 
318-365-6773  after  11  om  CST). 

COPY  EDITORS:  The  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  expects  to  have  openings  in 
the  near  future  on  its  copy  desk.  While 
good  copy  editing  and  neodline  skills 
are  the  prime  requirements,  layout  ex¬ 
perience  is  also  a  plus.  Should  have  at 
least  three  years'  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Inquiries  to  Jim  Witt,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  PO  Box  1088, 
Arlington,  TX  76004. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  New  Haven  Register,  a  100,000 
plus  morning  daily  in  Yale's  hometown, 
seeks  a  strong  copy  editor  for  its 
main  news  desk.  The  ideal  candidate 
excels  at  headline  writing  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  strong  editing 
skills.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Letter,  resume  and  6  samples  of  your 
headlines,  plus  6  samples  of  your  edit¬ 
ing  to;  Ray  Hoye,  N^s  Editor,  New 
Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511.  Minorities  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  No  calls,  please. 

LEADING  WOMEN'S  MAGAZINE  seeks 
lifestyle  columnists  whose  work 
appears  in  a  regional  daily  newspaper 
or  equivalent.  If  you  write  about 
women's  and  family  issues  in  a  whim¬ 
sical,  light-hearted  and  entertaining 
style,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
send  samples  that  would  appeal  to  a 
national  audience  of  women  in  their  30s 
and  40s  to  Box  661 0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

El  Nuevo  Herald,  a  Spanish-lan- 
guage  news  daily  distributed  with 
The  Miami  Herald,  is  seeking  an 
editor  to  manage  a  news  staff  of 
85.  Circulation  102,000  daily; 
128,000  Sunday.  Reports  to  the 
publisher.  Qualified  candidates 
will  have  a  degree  in 
journalism  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence,  and  at  least  5  years  in 
Spanish-language  news,  with  some 
management  experience.  Must  be 
fluently  bilingual  and  fully  famil¬ 
iar  with  U.S. -style  jour¬ 
nalism.  Skills  should  include  plan¬ 
ning,  directing,  budgeting,  staff  de¬ 
velopment,  and  community  rela¬ 
tions. 

Send  resumes  and  samples  to 
Jacqui  Love  Marshall,  VP/Human 
Resources,  The  Miami  Herald, 
One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL 
33132-1693;  (305)  376-2899, 
FAX  (305)  376-2870. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  copy  editor  (or  its  news  desk. 
Main  duties  are  copy  editing  and  head¬ 
line  writing  with  opportunities  (or 
backup  wont  in  wire  editing,  slot  or 
layout.  At  least  five  years  of  copy  desk 
experience  at  a  quality  paper  preferred. 
Salary  is  $910  a  week.  Please  (ax 
resumes  to  Steven  Petranik,  News 
Editor,  at  (808)  523-8509  and  follow 
by  mailing  samples  to  Petranik  at  PO 
Box  3080,  Honolulu,  HI  96802.  No 
phone  inquiries. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  eye  for  typos  and 
grammar  mistakes,  flair  for  layout 
sought  by  19,000  Virginia  PM; 
Sunday  AM.  Some  experience  preferred. 
Previous  applicants  need  not  apply. 
Send  or  fax  resume,  samples  to  Ginny 
Wray,  Editor,  Martinsville  Bulle¬ 
tin,  PO  Box  371 1 ,  Martinsville,  VA 
24115;  fax  (703)  638-4153. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Region  2  daily,  100,000  plus,  wants 
an  editor  with  vision  and  vitality 
to  put  new  life  into  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages  Must  have  at  least  five  years 
experience  as  editorial  writer  as  well 
as  ability  to  supervise  and  teach. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Woshington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

Great  opportunity  for  a  strong  editor/ 
manager  to  lead  the  MESSENGER- 
INQUIRER,  a  daily  &  Sunday  newspaper 
(33,000  circ.  in  Owensboro,  1^)  to 
achieve  a  new  level  of  excellence  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  utilizing  new  technology  as 
appropriate  and  developing  the  capacity 
(or  the  company  to  be  the  significant 
information-provider  in  the  region. 
Must  have  a  proven  record  of  success  and 
be  seeking  a  challenging  position  with 
new  responsibilities  and  excellent 
potential.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to;  Editor  Search,  c/o  M.C. 
Levine,  6128  Maiden  Lane,  Bethesda, 
MD  20817. 

EDITOR.  Highline  Times/Des  Moines 
News.  Twice/week  community  newspa¬ 
pers  in  South  Seattle  suburbs.  Send  let¬ 
ter  describing  how  you  would  lead  a  9- 
person  news  team,  be  innovative  and 
compete  (or  increasing  paid  circulation. 
Include  resume,  work  samples,  refs,  pay 
history  to  publisher,  TCN,  PO  Box 
46119,  Burien,  WA  98148.  Deadline, 
Dec.  23.  EOE. 

INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPERS,  INC., 
with  daily  and  weekly  papers  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland's  Eastern  shore 
looking  (or  solid  reporters,  copy  editors 
and  assignment  editors.  Reporters  and 
copy  editors  hove  at  least  one  year  on  a 
daily,  and  assignment  editors  must 
hove  a  couple  of  years  in  a  supervisory 
position.  Mail  a  snappy  cover  letter, 
resume  and  1 0  best  clips  to  Independent 
Newspapers,  Inc,  altn;  Michael  Pelrine 
and  Andrew  West,  PO  Box  737,  Dover, 
DE  1 9903.  No  calls,  please. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relatians  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  Far  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
work  with  words,  pictures,  graphics, 
agination  knack,  appreciation  for 
usiness  news  and  community  news,  as 
well  as  wire  and  city  council.  Direct¬ 
ing  staff  important.  Must  hove  profes¬ 
sional  skills  and  background,  as 
well  as  being  good  communicator. 
Please  send  resume',  salary  require¬ 
ments,  and  references  to  Donovan  M. 
Kramer  Sr.,  President/Publisher,  Casa 
Grande  Valley  Newspapers  Inc.,  PO 
Box  15002,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  85230- 
5002. 

PARLEZ-VOUS  QUARK?  22,000  AM 
seeks  Mac-handy  copy  editor/poginotor 
for  anticipated  opening  on  our  univer¬ 
sal  design  and  presentation  desk. 
Will  consider  recent  grads  or  exper¬ 
ienced  editors.  Location  in  sunny 
southern  Idaho  offers  rich  outdoor- 
recreation  opportunities.  Send  resume, 
work  samples,  references  to  Clark 
Walworth,  ME,  The  Times-News,  PO  Box 
548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 

FEATURES  PAGE  DESIGNER/COPY 
EDITOR  needed  at  suburban  Metro  near 
NYC  (circulation  210,179  Sunday; 
166,088  daily).  Creative  design, 
headline-writing  skills,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  edit  copy.  Knowledge  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  fashion,  food  and  other  features 
themes  helpful.  Pagination  a  plus. 
Minimum  one  year  experience.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Send  re¬ 
sume/clips  to  Meryl  Harris,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Gannett  Suburban 
Newspapers,  1  Gannett  Drive,  White 
Plains,  NY  10604. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Are  you  on  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
news  markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2  needs 
a  sharp  editor  with  superior  design  and 
headline-writing  skills;  an  excellent 
command  of  AP  style  and  3-5  years 
supervisory  experience.  Tell  us  about 
yourself;  include  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  6612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  affordable  Central  CA  Valley 
(circ.  155,000  daily  and  185,000 
Sunday),  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
a  business  reporter.  Prefer  2-3  years 
business  reporting  experience;  journal¬ 
ism  degree  a  plus.  Competitive  salary 
plus  excellent  benefit  package.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  and  3-5  clips  to; 
THE  FRESNO  BEE,  H.R.  Dept.,  1626  "E' 
Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


OUR  LAST  CITY  EDITOR  now  works  for  a 
major  metro.  Do  vou  hove  what  it  takes 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps?  We  have  a 
very  collaborative  newsroom  and  you 
will  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  en¬ 
tire  process  of  publishing  a  growing 
30,000  circulation  daily  in  one  ^ 
the  most  competitive  markets  in 
America.  Candidates  should  hove  o 
minimum  of  three  years  experience 
supervising  a  staff,  have  excellent  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  be  able  to  coach  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  toward  improvement  in 
their  wrork. 

Resume,  etc,  to  Tom  Porter,  Editor,  The 
Tribune,  600  Edwards  Rd.,  Fort  Pierce, 

FL  34954. 

REPORTER  with  intelligence,  preci¬ 
sion,  commitment  to  fairness  needed  for 
quality  doily.  Duties  include  theme 
beat,  in-deptn  work.  Bright  new  comers 
considered.  Write  Editor,  The  Repu¬ 
blican,  Box  209,  Pottsville,  PA 
17901. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone 
2  applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

THE  VENTURA  COUt^TY  STAR-FREE 
PRESS  seeks  qualified  copy  editors 
to  join  its  progressive  news  teom  oper¬ 
ation.  Prospective  candidates  should 
possess  at  least  two  years  daily  exper¬ 
ience  with  strong  editing  and  design 
skills.  Pagination  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume,  work  samples  to  Jim 
Lawitz,  News  Editor,  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press,  PO  Box  671 1 ,  Ventura, 
CA  93006  or  call  (805)  655-5898. 

PRO  FOOTBALL  REPORTER 

The  Post-Crescent,  a  60,000  PM, 
75,000  Sunday  newspaper  in  Appleton, 
Wis.,  seeks  an  experienced  beat  writer 
to  load  its  coverage  of  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  in  this  Packer-mad  city  25 
miles  from  Green  Bay.  Applicants 
should  hove  at  least  two  years  experience 
covering  a  pro  or  major-college  beat. 
Send  resume,  three  clips  and  references  to 
Larry  Gallup,  Sports  Editor,  The  Post- 
Crescent,  PO  Box  59,  Appleton,  W1 
54912. 

REPORTER  (or  aggressive  award-winning 
PM  daily.  Business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  J  grads  will  be  considered. 
Clips,  letter  and  references  to  Brian 
Walker,  The  Muncie  Evening  Press,  PO 
Box  2408,  Muncie,  IN  47307. 

REPORTER  (or  award-winning, 
35,000-circulation  daily  in  upstate 
New  York.  Tough-minded  reporter 
who  is  also  a  gifted  writer  and 
storyteller.  One  to  two  years  reporting 
experience  required  for  tnis  night  gener¬ 
al  assignment  position.  We  hove  a 
commitment  to  excellerKe.  Prefer  North¬ 
east  candidates.  Women,  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Steve  Bennett, 
Managing  Editor,  The  PosFStor,  PO  Box 
2157,  Glw  Falls,  NY  12801. 
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EDITORIAL 


SKILLED  XXJRNAUST 

Thriving  alternative  weekly  seeks  expe- 
riencea  journalist  capable  of  writing, 
editing  and  generating  fair  but 
cutting-edge  coverage  of  local  concerns. 
Our  inde^ndent  paper,  started  from 
scratch  on  a  shoestring  in  1980,  runs 
circles  around  the  chain  owned  daily  — 
better  scoops,  more  pizzazz,  stronger 
insight  and  perspective.  We  want  to 
strengthen  our  hard-news  capability, 
particularly  covering  government, 
business,  environment.  Please  submit 
cover  letter,  resume  and  two  clips,  by 
1/10/94,  to  Chronicle  Journalist, 
PO  Box  153,  dens  Falls,  NY  12801. 


The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  three 
reporters  to  help  launch  a  new  community 
twice-weekly.  We  are  seeking  recent 
college  graduates  or  reporters  with  up  to 
two  years'  experience  who  thrive  on  com¬ 
munity  journalism  and  are  hard  work¬ 
ers. 

These  are  for  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
lasting  either  24  or  30  months.  Starr¬ 
ing  salary:  $350/week.  Standard 
company  benefits. 

All  applicants  vrill  be  considered,  but 
preference  will  be  shown  to  current  or 


Kansas.  Candidates  must  hove  some 
professional  experience  or  have  com¬ 
pleted  an  internship.  Women,  minorities 
and  disabled  persons  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences,  and  copies  of  your  best  10  clips 
(no  originals,  please)  to  Michael 
Nelson,  Managing  Editor/ Johnson 
County,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  8455 
College  Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66210. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Jan. 
15,  but  preference  will  be  shown  to 
early  applicants. 

No  telephone  calls,  please. 


TWICE-WEEKLY  paper  in  the  Florida 
Keys  seeks  writer/design  coordinator 
for  regular  and  special  editions  of 
this  Knight-Ridder  publication. 
Pagination  and  redesign  imminent. 
Mac,  Quark  XPress  proficiency 
required.  Send  writing  and  design 
samples  to  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO  Box 
158,  Marathon,  FL  330M. 


STRONG  CONTENT  EDITOR,  coach/ 
teacher  with  minimum  3  years  reporting 
at  small  -  medium  papers  for  job  as 
night  assistant  city  editor  at 
small  Knight-Ridder  daily  in 
university  town.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Polly  Smith,  City  Editor, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College, 
PA  16803. 


WRITER 

Immediate  opening  in  the  Health  Books 
Division  of  Rodale  Press  for  a  writer 
with  experience  in  heolth  writing, 
fitness  and  self-help.  The  ideal  canoi- 
date  should  possess  a  clear,  effective 
writing  vaice,  hove  strong  researching 
capabilities,  be  able  to  make  dead¬ 
lines,  keep  up  with  trends  in  health,  and 
hove  creative  ideas  for  ways  to  approach 
and  present  health  issues.  Writing 
test  required.  Salary  is  competi¬ 
tive.  Rodale  is  situated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  90  miles  from  New  York  City  and 
60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  offers 
a  creative,  healthy  working  environment 
and  excellent  benefits  —  company  subsi¬ 
dized  food  services,  a  fitness  center 
that  is  free  to  employees  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  a  day  care  center,  superior  health 
benefits  and  401  (K)  plan,  and  a  com¬ 
pany-wide  no-smoking  policy.  Please 


published  work  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-W) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  St. 

Emmaus,  PA  18098 


THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOISAN, 
Illinois'  best  under  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  newspaper,  has  an  opening  for  a 
reporter.  Emphasis  is  on  people  cover¬ 
age.  We  need  someone  vrho  is  equally 
at  home  with  features  and  hard  news  and 
can  give  us  an  extra  dimension  with  spe¬ 
cial  projects  and  in-depth  reporting.  The 
successful  applicant  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  who  can  independently  develop 
sources  and  stories  from  a  base  30-45 
miles  from  our  main  newsroom.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Bette  Ligon,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Southern  Illinoi¬ 
san,  PO  Box  2108,  Carbondale,  IL 
62902.  EOE  M/F. 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE 

State  Farm  Insurance  Company  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  creative,  experienced  individu¬ 
al  for  Media  Relations  Specialist 
in  Public  Affairs  Department.  Qual¬ 
ifications  include  excellent  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills. 
Writing  skills  will  also  include 
speeches,  position  papers  and  reports. 
Will  coordinate  media  events,  handle 
media  inquiries,  write  news  releases 
and  monitor  news  coverage  throughout 
the  region.  ESTABLISHED  RELATION¬ 
SHIPS  WITH  LOCAL  AND  NATION¬ 
AL  MEDIA  REQUIRED.  A  prime  candi¬ 
date  vrould  possess  a  four  year  degree 
and  at  least  5  years  experience  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  editor  or  anchor  person  with  news 
experience.  Candidates  should  also  pos¬ 
sess  a  general  knowledge  of  insurance 
products  and  concepts,  insurance  low 
and  the  legislative  process.  Starting 
salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  comprehensive  benefits  package 
offered. 

STATE  FARM 
INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Seaboard  Regional  Office 
800  Oak  Street 
Frederick,  MD  21709 


It’S  a  Classified  Secret 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified 
Advertising  Department  with  an  attached  note 
listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you 
do  not  want  the  reply  to  reach. 

If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 

When  you  need  the  Classified^ 
we're  here  -  every  week! 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FREELANCE  OPPORTUNITY  for  black  and 
white  photography.  Exciting,  national 
publication  seeks  aggressive,  crea¬ 
tive  photographers.  Flexible  hours  and 
challenging  assignments.  Send  resume 
and  3  samples  of  your  work  to  Weekly 
WoHd  News,  Attn:  Photo,  600  South 
East  Coast  Ave.,  Lantana,  FL  33462.  No 
phone  calls. 


PRESSROOM 


ASPEN  DAILY  NEWS  is  accepting 
resumes  for  an  experienced  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  Web  Pressman.  Send  resume  and 
printing  samples  to  J.  Duffy,  ADN,  PO 
Box  DD,  Aspen,  CO  81612. 

THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  DAILY 
NEWS,  A  Gannett  Newspaper,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  Press  Operator.  Must  be  able  to 
operate  a  7  unit  Goss  Community  press 
with  2  full  color  decks.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  salaries  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to:  William  A.  Browne,  PO  Box 
7760,  St.  Thomas,  United  States  Virgin 
Islands  00801. 

Telephone  (809)  774-8772 


PRODUOION/TECH 


THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
has  an  opening  for  a  Network  Analyst. 
The  position  requires  knowledge  of 
Novell  Networks,  UNIX  Software  and 
publishing  applications;  preference  given 
to  Sll  experience;  B.S./B.A.  degree  or 
equivalent  experience;  4-t-  years  experi- 
encein  publishing  environment  preferred; 
and  2-t-  years  at  analyst  level. 

Send  resume  to  Nancy  Manes,  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Training  Mgr.,  THE  BAKERS¬ 
FIELD  CALIFORNIAN,  PO  Box  440, 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302.  FAX:  (805) 
395-7484. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1994 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  weok-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-S5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  Insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditlonol  line  In  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  \«eeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.86  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.66  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  odditlonol  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  character$  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfoce.  illustroflons.  logos,  etc.,  on  clossified  ods  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times.  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85: 14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE-  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company  _ 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature. 


ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

Experienced  professional  seeking  full 
time  employment  in  Nortfieast.  Will 
relocate.  (609)  799-7939. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


20  year  veteran  of  large  alternative 
weekly  seeks  operations/GM  position. 
Know  every  job.  Good  business  man¬ 
agement,  organizational  abilities. 
Excellent  computer  and  problem  solving 
skills.  RespoTK)  to  Box  6706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ILLUSTRATOR/FEATURES  DESIGNER 
seeks  FT  or  freelance  work,  Mac  or 
traditional.  Experience  on  daily.  Zones 
8,  9.  (213)  482-8940. 


CIRCULATION 


ZONE  7.  District  manager  seeks  job. 
E)^rience  with  5  dailies.  Box  6616, 
Ecfilor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


J-grad  with  experience  seeks  copy  edit¬ 
ing  position.  Quark  proficient, 
strong  in  design. 

Darla  (801)  375-6739 

South  Asia  Business  News  Services, 
S-13,  Akarshon  Bhowan,  23,  Ansari 
Rood,  New  Delhi-110  002,  India.  Fax: 
91-11-328-5876.  U.S.  address:  1775, 
West  Chester  Pike,  Havertown,  PA 
1 9803,  Fax  (21 5)  446-3008.  Spot  news 
and  features  on  assignment  covering 
energy,  metals,  chemicals,  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  stock  markets  and  other  financial 
news  from  the  emerging  hot  markets  in 
South  Asia.  Proposals  for  business 
research  projects  accepted. 


SPORTS  WRITER  who  has  3  1/2  years 
writing  and  editing  experience  in 
coverage  of  high  school  and  major 
college  sports  for  small  (18,000 
circulation)  Zone  2  daily  seeks 
position  at  larger  (30,000  ta 
/0,000)  daily.  Aggressive,  creative 
style  of  writing  in  more  than  Just  game 
reparting.  Bax  6603,  Editar  & 
Puolisher. 

Sports  writer/editor  seeks  position 
on  quality  newspaper.  Experienced,  ener¬ 
getic  and  eager  to  work  tor  you.  Contact 
Steve  at  (507)  825-5160. 


Feature  reparter/writer  with  1 0s- 
years'  experience  seeks  challenging 
posiHon.  Call  (914)  723-8851. 


REPORTER 

4  years  daily  experierKe,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporter,  loves  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  lives  (or  front  page.  City,  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  experience  plus  features 
your  subscribers  will  talk  about. 
Small  medium-sized  daily  only. 
Call  Rich  at  (202)  479-4603  or 
(202)  682-4322. 

SHE'S  A  FIRST  rate  photographer/ 
writer  in  the  South,  tie's  a  features 
wizard/columnist  in  the  north.  Dynam¬ 
ic  duo  tired  of  long  distance  rela¬ 
tionship  seeking  staff  positions  on 
publication  sympathetic  to  our 
plight.  Daily,  weekly  and  magazine 
experience.  All  inquiries  welcome. 
Those  from  Northern  Rockies  (especial¬ 
ly  Montana)  will  make  our  day.  Contact 
TCx  6546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR:  Need  someone  to  lead 
your  mid-sized  daily  out  of  the  minor 
leagues?  I've  worked  with  the  best,  and 
I  can  get  your  team  there  in  a  hurry. 
Fax  me  (817)  633-4965. 


TEMPIE  U  GRAD  with  5-plus  years  of 
Florida  daily  experience.  Won  FSNE 
features  award  as  cops  and  municipal 
reporter.  Covered  major  college  and 
H.S.  sports  beat  at  1 00,000  daily.  Seek¬ 
ing  news,  sports  or  features  opening  at 
daily  that  craves  enterprise  reporting 
and  concise  writing.  Will  relocate. 
Call  Lou  (904)  239-5120. 


WRITES  WITH  PASSION  ready  for 
move,  22  years  making  lil«tyle/arts 
appeal  to  brood  readership.  Clips  to 
prove,  coll  (803)  233-6059. 


FREELANCE 


Business  journalist  •  Photographer, 
Zone  2  based,  can  travel  news  or  fea¬ 
tures.  Robert  (718)  461-5622. 


SEASONED  WRITING  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finance,  business  and  government  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
301  649-6044  Fax  301  593-8641 . 


Good  words  shall  gain  you  honour  in 
the  market  place;  but  good  deeds  shall 
gain  you  honour  among  men. 

Lao-Tse 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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by  Emily  Caldwell 


BE  A  PERSON  FIRST  WHEN 
COVERING  STORIES  INVOLVING  GRIEF 


A  24'YEAR-OLD  FATHER  in  Leb¬ 
anon,  Maine,  slashed  his  22-month- 
old  daughter  11  times  with  a  knife, 
stabbed  himself  in  the  chest  and  set  his 
bedroom  furniture  ablaze  with  a  ciga¬ 
rette  lighter  on  a  Friday  night  in  March 
1991. 

1  was  the  reporter  on  weekend  duty 
when  Norman  and  his  daughter,  Kris¬ 
ten,  died.  They  were  not  the  first 
deaths  that  1  had  covered  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  writer,  but  the  circumstances  were 
the  most  tragic  that  I  had  encoun¬ 
tered. 

I  was  not  then  and  am  not  now  the 
kind  of  reporter  who  thrives  on  such 
stories.  In  fact,  I  dreaded  death  stories, 
and  I  routinely  ducked  away  from  my 
editors’  desk  when  the  police  scanner 
in  the  newsroom  indicated  spot  news 
was  in  the  making.  When  I  needed  a 
story,  I  sought  issue-oriented  news  or 
features.  Death  frightened  me  and  sto¬ 
ries  about  death  made  me  emotional 
and  uncomfortable. 

Coverage  of  death  also  calls  for  what 


Caldwell  is  a  former  reporter  at  the 
Biddeford,  Maine,  Journal  Tribune  and 
currently  is  a  candidate  for  a  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  at  Ohio  University. 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

Ad  News  is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  insights 
into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. 


Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  Issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  /k$200. 

NAME: _ _ _ 

ADDRESS: _ 
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I  feel  is  one  of  the  biggest  drawbacks  of 
newspaper  reporting:  the  pursuit  of 
family  reaction. 

I  half-heartedly  accept  seeking  per¬ 
sonal  information  for  a  story  about,  for 
example,  a  teen-ager  killed  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  —  comments  from  a  youth’s  par¬ 
ents  and  friends  can  transform  a  police 


officer’s  recitation  of  the  facts  into  a 
more  personal  account  about  the  per¬ 
son  who  died. 

But  when  a  father  kills  his  daughter 
and  commits  suicide,  I  find  little  about 
pursuit  of  a  story  in  the  name  of  good 
journalism  that  can  justify  a  telephone 
call  to  the  mother  of  the  dead  child  a 
day  after  the  murder. 

To  me,  even  the  most  compassion¬ 
ate  reporter’s  approach  to  the  story 
amounts  to  an  invasion  of  privacy  and 
lack  of  consideration  for  her  grief. 

I  had  worked  at  the  Journal  Tribune, 
Biddeford,  Maine,  for  a  year  and  a  half 
when  I  was  assigned  to  cover  Norman’s 
and  Kristen’s  deaths.  Police  ruled  the 
incident  a  murder-suicide  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon,  when  they  also  reported  that 
Norman  and  Kristen  died  of  smoke  in¬ 
halation;  the  toddler  had  survived  the 
knife  wounds. 

My  initial  response  was  emotional 
—  all  I  could  think  about  was  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  moments  of  that 
child’s  life,  the  man  whom  she  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  able  to  trust  was  cutting 
her  with  his  knife.  1  didn’t  want  to 
write  this  story.  But  my  emotions  and 
reluctance  didn’t  matter.  The  family’s 
reaction  to  the  tragedy  did. 

Sandy,  my  managing  editor,  was  fill¬ 
ing  in  for  the  city  editor  that  weekend. 


He  told  me  to  find  out  why  Norman 
did  what  he  did.  I  resisted.  I  argued 
that  newsroom  policy  was  to  write 
short,  no-byline  stories  about  suicides. 
I  didn’t  deny  that  I  wanted  to  avoid  the 
ask-the-family-members-how-they-feel 
routine.  Sandy  argued  that  the  child’s 
death  called  for  a  more  meaningful  sto¬ 


ry.  He  told  me  to  find  and  talk  to  Jen¬ 
nifer,  Norman’s  live-in  girlfriend  and 
the  mother  of  the  dead  little  girl.  Jen¬ 
nifer  was  19. 

What  Sandy  didn’t  seem  to  consider 
was  how  Jennifer  might  feel  about  this 
intrusion.  Not  only  would  I  be  asking 
personal  questions  about  what  led  to 
the  deaths  of  her  boyfriend  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  but  I  would  be  asking  them  at  what 
I  suspected  was  the  most  painful  time 
in  Jennifer’s  life.  Such  treatment  of 
murder  victims’  families  was  something 
I  frequently  thought  about  with  dis¬ 
dain.  It’s  a  policy  I  still  think  about  and 
question  almost  three  years  later. 

Before  I  tried  to  reach  Jennifer  that 
Sunday,  I  phoned  Norman’s  sister.  She 
called  me  a  vulture  and  said  I  gave 
newspaper  reporters  a  bad  name. 

I  apologized  and  told  her  that  a  fam¬ 
ily  member’s  input  could  help  explain 
why  Norman  wanted  to  die.  My  per¬ 
suasion  led  her  to  change  her  mind. 
She  let  me  into  her  home. 

She  cried  as  she  told  me  that  her 
brother  had  needed  psychological  help 
and  that  he  was  distraught  because  he 
had  lost  a  job  six  months  earlier.  She 
gave  me  a  picture  to  put  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.  After  speaking  with  her,  I  drove  to 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  47) 
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But  when  a  father  kills  his  daughter  and  commits 
suicide,  I  find  little  about  pursuit  of  a  story  in  the 
name  of  good  journalism  that  can  justify  a 
telephone  call  to  the  mother  of  the  dead 
child  a  day  after  the  murder. 


How  Does  Your  Market 


Vlarket  Guide 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  is  the  research  tool  marketers 
have  been  listening  to  for  years  to  select  markets  for  advertising,  store 
location  and  expansion.  Now  in  its  70th  printing,  with  the  latest  data 
and  projections  reflecting  recent  changes  in  MS  As,  the  1994  Market 
Guide  will  be  available  on  CD-ROM! 


Easy,  Fast,  Versatile 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  is  easy  to  use,  yet  it  has  remarkable 
capabilities  for  complex  tasks.  Our  fully  indexed,  searchable  database 
is  menu-driven  and  allows  you  to  pull  out  any  market  information 
with  the  criteria  you  select.  You  have  full  access  and  control  over  your 
data.  All  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  or  uploaded  to  your 
mainframe  for  further  analysis  in  the  format  that  works  best  for  you. 

It  cuts  research  time  dramatically. 

Customize  Reports  Instantly 

Population,  Household  Income,  Total  Retail  Sales,  Retail  Outlets... 
the  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  instantly  enables  you  to  search  any 
data  field,  make  trend  analyses,  locate  growth  areas  and  compile 
and  compare  information  without  combing  through  pages  of  data. 

Where  Does  Your  Market  Stand? 

Learn  where  your  market  stands  in  key  categories  among  the 
1600  cities  included  in  this  latest  edition.  Pull  out  your 
strengths  and  back  them  with  this  highly  regarded 
source:  The  E&P  Market  Guide. 


Market  Guide 


is  now  available 


Order  Now  And  Save! 

The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide  is  available 
for  just  $100  per  copy.  You  can  order 
your  Market  Guide  and  CD-ROM 
package  now  at  the  special 
i  introductory  price  of  only  $395. 

|\  Shipment  of  the  Market  Guide 
^  book  will  begin  in  December. 

The  CD-ROM  will  be  available 
HI  for  shipment  by  January  30, 1994. 
HI  (For  DOS,  Windows  and  Mac.) 


To  order,  call  (212)  675-4380  and 
ask  for  ext.  333.  For  answers  to 
technical  questions  about  the 
CD-ROM  ask  for  ext.  444. 


Order  the  entire  package  today! 


11  West  19)h  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234  2i2-675-4380 
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